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THE MASK. 


By RicHARD MARSH. 


I, 


IGMAKERS have brought their art to such perfection 

that it is difficult to detect false hair from real. Why 

should not the same skill be shown in the manufacture of a mask? 

Our faces, in one sense, are nothing but masks. Why should not 

the imitation be as good as the reality? Why, for instance, should 

not this face of mine, as you see it, be nothing but a mask—a some- 
thing which I can take off and on?” 

She laid her two hands softly against her cheeks. There was a 
ring of laughter in her voice. 

“ Such a mask would not only be, in the highest sense, a work of 
art, but it would also be a thing of beauty—a joy for ever.” 

“ You think that I am beautiful ?” 

I could not doubt it—with her velvet skin just tinted with the 
bloom of health, her little dimpled chin, her ripe red lips, her flash- 
ing teeth, her great, inscrutable dark eyes, her wealth of hair which 
gleamed in the sunlight. I told her so. 

“So you think that I am beautiful? How odd—how very 
odd!” 

I could not tell if she was in jest or earnest. Her lips were 
parted by a smile. But it did not seem to me that it was laughter 
which was in her eyes. 

“And you have only seen me, for the first time, a few hours 
ago?” 

“ Such has been my ill-fortune.” 

She rose. She stood for a moment looking down at me. 
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“ And you think there is nothing in my theory about—a mask?” 

“On the contrary, I think there is a great deal in any theory you 
may advance.” 

A waiter brought me a card upon a salver. 

** Gentleman wishes to see you, sir.” 

I glanced at the card. On it was printed, “ George Davis, Scot- 
land Yard.” As I was looking at the piece of pasteboard she passed 
behind me. 

“ Perhaps I shall see you again, when we will continue our dis- 
cussion about—a mask.” 

I rose and bowed. She went from the verandah down the steps 
into the garden. I turned to the waiter. ‘“ Who is that lady?” 

“I don’t know her name, sir. She came in last night. She has 
a private sitting-room at No. 22.” He hesitated. Then he added, 
“T’m not sure, sir, but I think the lady’s name is Jaynes—Mrs. 
Jaynes.” 

“Where is Mr. Davis? Show him into my room.” 

I went to my room and awaited him. Mr. Davis proved to be 
a short, spare man, with iron-grey whiskers and a quiet, unassuming 
manner. 

** You had my telegram, Mr. Davis?” 

“ We did, sir.” 

“‘ T believe you are not unacquainted with my name ?” 

“ Know it very well, sir.” 

“‘ The circumstances of my case are so peculiar, Mr. Davis, that, 
instead of going to the local police, I thought it better to at once 
place myself in communication with head-quarters.” Mr. Davis 
bowed. “I came down yesterday afternoon by the express from 
Paddington. I was alone in a first-class carriage. At Swindon a 
young gentleman got in. He seemed to me to be about twenty- 
three or four years of age, and unmistakably a gentleman. We had 
some conversation together. At Bath he offered me a drink out of 
his flask. It was getting evening then. I have been hard at it for 
the last few weeks. i was tired. I suppose I fell asleep. In my 
sleep I dreamed.” 

** You dreamed ?” 

“I dreamed that I was being robbed.” The detective smiled. 
** As you surmise, I woke up to find that my dream was real. But 
the curious part of the matter is that I am unable to tell you where 
my dream ended, and where my wakefulness began. I dreamed 
that something was leaning over me, rifling my person—some hideous, 
gasping thing which, in its eagerness, kept emitting short cries which 
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wete of the natute of barks. Although I say I dreamed this, I am 
not at all sure I did not actually see it taking place. The purse was 
drawn from my trousers pocket ; something was taken out of it. I 
distinctly heard the chink of money, and then the purse was 
returned to where it was before. My watch and chain were taken, 
the studs out of my shirt, the links from my wrist-bands. My 
pocket-book was treated as my purse had been—something was 
taken out of it, and the book returned. My keys were taken. My 
dressing-bag was taken from the rack, opened, and articles were taken 
out of it, though I could not see what articles they were. The bag 
was replaced on the rack, the keys in my pocket.” 

*‘Didn’t you see the face of the person who did all this?” 

“That was the curious part of it. I tried to, but I failed. It 
seemed to me that the face was hidden by a veil. ” 

‘“‘The thing was simple enough. We shall have to look for your 
young gentleman friend.” 

“Wait till I have finished. The thing—I say the thing because, 
in my dream, I was strongly, nay, horribly under the impression that 
I was at the mercy of some sort of animal, some creature of the ape 
or monkey tribe.” 

“There, certainly, you dreamed.” 

“You think so? Still, waita moment. The thing, whatever it 
was, when it had robbed me, opened my shirt at the breast, and, 
deliberately tearing my skin with what seemed to me to be its talons, 
put its mouth to the wound, and, gathering my flesh between its 
teeth, bit me to the bone. Here is sufficient evidence to prove that 
then, at least, I did not dream.” 

Unbuttoning my shirt I showed Mr. Davis the open cicatrice. 

“The pain was so intense that it awoke me. I sprang to my 
feet. I saw the thing.” 

“You saw it?” 

“TI saw it. It was crouching at the other end of the carriage. 
The door was open. I sawit for an instant as it leaped into the night.” 

“ At what rate do you suppose the train was travelling ?” 

“The carriage blinds were drawn. The train had just left Newton 
Abbot. The creature must have been biting me when the train was 
actually drawn up at the platform. It leaped out of the carriage as 
the train was restarting.” 

** And you say you saw the face ?” 

“IT did. It was the face of a devil.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Fountain, but you’re not trying on me the plot 
of your next novel—just to see how it goes ?” 
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“T wish I were, my lad, but I am not. It was the face of a devil 
—so hideous a face that the only detail I was able to grasp was that it 
had a pair of eyes which gleamed at me like burning coals.” 

“Where was the young gentleman ?” 

“ He had disappeared.” 

“ Precisely. And I suppose you did not only dream you had 
been robbed ?.” 

“T had been robbed of everything which was of the slightest value, 
except eighteen shillings—exactly that sum had been left in my purse.” 

“ Now, perhaps you will give me the description of the young 
gentleman and his flask.” 

“ T swear it was not he who robbed me.” 

“The possibility is that he was disguised. To my eye it seems 
unreasonable to suppose that he should have removed his disguise 
while engaged in the very act of robbing you. Anyhow, you give 
me his description, and I shouldn’t be surprised if I was able to lay 
my finger on him on the spot.” 

I described him—the well-knit young man, with his merry eyes, 
his slight moustache, his graceful manners. 

“Tf he was a thief, then I am no judge of character. There was 
something about him which, to my eyes, marked him as emphatically 
a gentleman.” 

The detective only smiled. 

“The first thing I shall have to do will be to telegraph all over 
the country a list of the stolen property. Then I may possibly treat 
myself to a little private think. Your story is rather a curious one, 
Mr. Fountain ; and then later in the day I may want to say a word 
or two to you again—I shall find you here ?” 

I said that he would. When he had gone I sat down and wrotea 
letter. When I had finished the letter I went along the corridor 
towards the front door of the hotel. As I was going I saw in front 
of me a figure—the figure of aman. He was standing still, and his 
back was turned my way. But something about him struck me with 
such a sudden force of recognition that, stopping short, I stared. 
I suppose I must, unconsciously, have uttered some sort of exclama- 
tion, because the instant I stopped short, with a quick movement he 
wheeled right round. We faced each other. 

“You !” I exclaimed. 

I hurried forward with a cry of recognition. He advanced, as I 
thought, to greet me. But he had only taken a step or two in my 
direction when he turned into a room upon his right, and, shutting 
the door behind him, disappeared. 
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‘ The man in the train !” I told myself. 
If I had had any doubt upon the subject his sudden disappearance 
would have cleared my doubt away. If he was anxious to avoid a 
meeting with me all the more reason why I should seek an interview 
with him. I went to the door of the room which he had entered 
and, without the slightest hesitation, I turned the handle. Theroom 
was empty—there could be no doubt of that. It was an ordinary 
hotel sitting-room, own brother to the one which I occupied myself, 
and, as I saw at a glance, contained no article of furniture behind 
which a person could be concealed. But at the other side of the 
room was another door. 

“ My gentleman,” I said, “has gone through that.” 

Crossing the room, again I turned the handle. This time with- 
out result—the door was locked. I rapped against the panels. In- 
stantly someone addressed me from within. 

“Who's that?” 

The voice, to my surprise, and also somewhat to my discomfiture, 
was a woman’s. 

“Excuse me, but might I say one word to the gentleman who 
has just entered the room ?” 

“What's that? Who are you?” 

“I’m the gentleman who came down with him in the train,” 

“What ?” 

The door opened. A woman appeared—the lady whom the 
waiter had said he believed was a Mrs. Jaynes, and who had advanced 
that curious theory about a mask being made to imitate the human 
face. She had a dressing jacket on, and her glorious hair was flowing 
loose over her shoulders. I was so surprised to see her that for a 
moment I was tongue-tied. The surprise seemed to be mutual, for, 
with a pretty air of bewilderment, stepping back into the room she 
partially closed the door. 

“*T thought it was the waiter. May I ask, sir, what it is you want ?” 

“IT beg ten thousand pardons ; but might I just have one word 
with your husband ?” 

“With whom, sir?” 

**' Your husband.” 

“ My husband?” 

Again throwing the door wide open she stood and stared at me. 

“T refer, madam, to the gentleman whom I just saw enter the 
room.” 

“I don’t know if you intend an impertinence, sir, or merely a 
jest,” 
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Her lip curled, her eyes flashed—it was plain she was offended. 

“T just saw, madam, in the corridor a gentleman with whom I 
travelled yesterday from London. I advanced to meet him. As I 
did so he turned into your sitting-room. When I followed him I 
found it empty, so I took it for granted he had come in here.” 

“You are mistaken, sir. I know no gentleman in the hotel. As 
for my husband, my husband has been dead three years.” 

I could not contradict her, yet it was certain I had seen the 
stranger turn into the outer room. I told her so. 

“If any man entered my sitting-room—which was an unwarrant- 
able liberty to take—he must be in it now. Except yourself no one 
hascome near my bedroom. _I have had the door locked, and, as 
you see, I have been dressing. Are you sure you have not been 
dreaming ?” 

If I had been dreaming I had been dreaming with my eyes 
wide open ; and yet, if I had seen the man enter the room—and I 
could have sworn I had—where was he now? She offered, with 
scathing irony, to let me examine her own apartment. Indeed, she 
opened the door so wide that I could see all over it from where I 
stood. It was plain enough that, with the exception of herself, it 
had no occupant. , 

And yet, I asked myself, as I retreated with my tail a little 
between my legs, how could I have been mistaken? The only 
hypothesis I could hit upon was, that my thoughts had been so 
deeply engaged upon the matter that they had made me the victim 
of hallucination. Perhaps my nervous system had temporarily been 
disorganised by my misadventures of the day before. And yet—and 
this was the final conclusion to which I came upon the matter—if I 
had not seen my fellow-passenger standing in front of me, a creature 
of flesh and blood, I would never trust the evidence of my eyes 
again. The most ardent ghost-seer never saw a ghost in the middle 
of the day. 

I went for a walk towards Babbicombe. My nerves might be a 
little out of order—though not to the extent of seeing things which 
were non-existent, and it was quite possible that fresh air and 
exercise might do them good. I lunched at Babbicombe, spending 
the afternoon, as the weather was so fine, upon the seashore, in 
company with my thoughts, a pipe, and a book. But as the day 
wore on a sea mist stole over the land, and as I returned Torquay- 
wards it was already growing dusk. I went back by way of the sea- 
front. As I was passing Hesketh Crescent I stood for a moment 
looking out into the gloom which was gathering over the sea. As I 
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looked I heard, or I thought that I heard, a sound just behind 
me. AsI heard it the blood seemed to run cold in my veins, and I 
had to clutch at the coping of the sea-wall to prevent my knees from 
giving way from under me. It was the sound which I had heard in my 
dream in the train, and which had seemed to come from the creature 
which was robbing me, the cry or bark of some wild beast. It came 
once, one short, quick, gasping bark, then all was still. I looked 
round, fearing to see I know not what. Nothing was in sight. Yet, 
although nothing could be seen, I felt that there was something 
there. But, as the silence continued, I began to laugh at myself 
beneath my breath. I had not supposed that I was such a coward 
to be frightened at less than a shadow! Moving away from the 
walk, I was about to resume my walk, when it came again, the 
choking, breathless bark—so close to me that I seemed to feel the 
warm breath upon my cheek. Looking swiftly round, I saw, almost 
touching mine, the face of the creature which I had seen, but only 
for an instant, in the train. 


II, 

* Are you ill?” 

“T am a little tired.” 

“You look as though you had seen a ghost. I am sure you are 
not well.” 

I did not feel well. I felt as though I Aad seen a ghost, and 
something worse than a ghost! I had found my way back to the 
hotel—how I scarcely knew. The first person I met was Mrs. 
Jaynes. She was in the garden, which ran all round the building. 
My appearance seemed to occasion her anxiety. 

“T am sure you are not well! Dosit down! Let me get you 
something to drink.” 

“Thanks. I think I will go to my own room. I have not been 
very well lately. A little upsets me.” 

She seemed reluctant tolet me go. Her solicitude was flattering ; 
though if there had been a little less of it I should have been 
equally content. She even offered me her arm. That I laughingly 
declined. I was not quite in such a piteous plight as to be in need 
of that. At last I escaped her. As I entered my sitting-room 
someone rose to greet me. It was Mr. Davis. 

“Mr. Fountain, are you not well?” 

My appearance seemed to strike him as it had struck the lady. 

“T have had a shock. Will you ring the bell and order me some 
brandy?” 
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“A shock?” He looked at me curiously. “What sort of a 
shock ?” 

“T will tell you when you have ordered the brandy. I really am 
in need of something to revive me. I fancy my nervous system 
must be altogether out of order.” 

He rang the bell. I sank into an easy-chair, really grateful for 
the support which it afforded me. Although he sat still I was con- 
scious that his eyes were on me all the time. When the waiter had 
brought the brandy Mr. Davis gave reins to his curiosity. 

“ T hope that nothing serious has happened.” 

“Tt depends upon what you callserious.” I paused to allow the 
spirit to take effect. It did me good. ‘ You remember what I told 
you about the strange sound which was uttered by the creature which 
robbed me in the train. I have heard that sound again.” 

“Indeed?” He observed me attentively. I had thought he 
would be sceptical—he was not. ‘Can you describe the sound?” 

“Tt is difficult to describe, though when it is once heard it is 
impossible not to recognise it when it is heard again.” I shuddered 
as I thought of it. “It is like the cry of some wild beast when in 
a state of frenzy—just a short, jerky, half-strangled yelp.” 

“ May I ask what were the circumstances under which you 
heard it ?” 

“T was looking at the sea in front of Hesketh Crescent. I heard 
it close behind me, not once, but twice. And the second time I~—I 
saw the face which I saw in the train.” 

I took another drink of brandy. I fancy that Mr. Davis saw 
how even the mere recollection affected me. 

“ Do you think that your assailant could by any possibility have 
been a woman?” 

* A woman !” 

“Was the face you saw anything like that ?” 

He produced from his pocket a pocket-book, and from the 
pocket-book a photograph. He handed it to me. I regarded it 
intently. It was not a good photograph, but it was a strange one. 
The more I looked at it the more it grew upon me that there was a 
likeness—a dim and fugitive likeness, but still a likeness to the face 
which had glared at me only half an hour before. 

“But surely this is not a woman?” 

“Tell me, first of all, if you trace in it any resemblance.” 

“TI do, and I don’t. In the portrait the face, as I know it, is 
grossly flattered, and yet in the portrait it is sufficiently hideous,” 

Mr. Davis stood up. He seemed a little excited. 
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“T believe I have hit it !” 

* You have hit it?” 

“The portrait which you hold in your hand is the portrait of a 
criminal lunatic who escaped last week from Broadmoor.” 

“ A criminal lunatic !” 

As I looked at the portrait I perceived that it was the face of a 
lunatic. 

“ The woman—for it is a woman—is a perfect devil, as artful as 
she is wicked. She was there during Her Majesty’s pleasure for a 
murder which was attended with details of horrible cruelty. She 
was more than suspected of having had a hand in other crimes. 
Since that portrait was taken she deliberately burnt her face with a 
red-hot poker, disfiguring herself almost beyond recognition.” 

‘‘There is another circumstance which I should mention, Mr. 
Davis. Do you know that this morning I saw the young gentleman 
too?” 

The detective stared. 

“* What young gentleman ?” 

“The young fellow who got into the train at Swindon, and who 
offered me his flask.” 

“You saw him! Where?” 

“‘ Here, in the hotel.” 

“The devil you did! And you spoke to him?” 

“I tried to.” 

** And he hooked it ?” 

“That is the odd part of the thing. You will say there is some- 
thing odd about everything I tell you, and, I must confess, there is. 
When you left me this morning I wrote a letter; when I had 
written it I left the room. As I was going along the corridor I saw, 
in front of me, the young man who was with me in the train.” 

“You are sure it was he?” 

“Certain! When first I saw him he had his back to me. I 
suppose he heard me coming. Anyhow, he turned, and we were face 
to face. The recognition, I believe, was mutual, because as I ad- 
vanced———” 

*“* He cut his lucky ? ” 

“ He turned into a room upon his right.” 

“Of course you followed him ?” 

“Z did. I made no bones about it. I was not three seconds 
after him, but when I entered the room was empty.” 

“Empty !” 

“ Tt was an ordinary sitting-room like this, but on the other side 
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of it there was a door. I tried that door. It waslocked. I rapped 
with my knuckles. A woman answered.” 

“A woman ?” 

“A woman! She not only answered, she came out.” 

‘Was she anything like that portrait?” 

I laughed. The idea of instituting any comparison between the 
horror in the portrait and that vision of health and loveliness was 
too ludicrous. 

“She was a lady who is stopping in the hotel, with whom I 
already had had some conversation, and who is about as unlike that 
portrait as anything could possibly be—a Mrs. Jaynes.” 

“‘ Jaynes? A Mrs. Jaynes?” The detective bit his finger-nails. 
He seemed to be turning something over in his mind. “And did 
you see the man ?” 

“That is where the oddness of the thing comes in. She declared 
that there was no man.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘She declared that no one had been near her bedroom while she 
had been in it. That there was no one in it at that particular 
moment is beyond a doubt, because she opened the door to let me see. 
I am inclined to think, upon reflection, that, after all, the man may 
have been concealed in the outer room, that I overlooked him in my 
haste, and that he made good his escape while I was knocking at the 
lady’s door.” 

‘But if he had a finger in the pie that knocks the other theory 
upon the head.” He nodded towards the portrait which I still was 
holding in my hand. “A man like that would scarcely have such a 
pal as Mary Brooker.” 

‘I confess, Mr. Davis, that the whole affair is a mystery to me. I 
suppose that your theory is that the flask out of which I drunk was 
drugged ?” 

“T should say upon the face of it that there can’t be two doubts 
about that.” The detective stood reflecting. “I should like to have 
a look at this Mrs. Jaynes. I will have a look at her. I'll go down 
to the office here, and I think it’s just possible that I may be treated 
to a peep at her room.” 

When he had gone I was haunted by the thought of that criminal 
lunatic, who was at least so far sane that she had been able to make 
good her escape from Broadmoor. It was only when Mr. Davis had 
left me that I discovered that he had left the portrait behind him. I 
looked at it. What a face it was ! 
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“ Think,” I said to myself, “of being left at the mercy of such a 
woman as that !” 

The words had scarcely left my lips, when, without any warning, 
the door of my room opened, and, just as I was taking it for granted 
that it was Mr. Davis come back for the portrait, in walked the 
young man with whom I had travelled in the train! He was dressed 
exactly as he had been yesterday, and wore the same indefinable but 
unmistakable something which denotes good breeding. 

“Excuse me,” he observed, as he stood with the handle of the 
door in one hand and his hat in the other, “ but I believe you are 
the gentleman with whom I travelled yesterday from Swindon?” In 
my surprise I was for a moment tongue-tied. “I donot think I have 
made a mistake.” 

“No,” I said, or rather stammered, “you have not made a 
mistake.” 

“It is only by a fortunate accident that I have just learnt that 
you are staying in the hotel. Pardon my intrusion, but when I 
changed carriages at Exeter I left behind me a cigar-case.” 

“ A cigar-case ?” 

“Did you notice it? I thought perhaps it might have caught 
your eye. It was a present to me, and one I greatly valued. It 
matched this flask.” 

Coming a step or two towards me he held out a flask—the identical 
flask from which I had drunk! I stared alternately at him and at 
his flask. 

“T was not aware that you changed carriages at Exeter.” 

“IT wondered if you noticed it. I fancy you were asleep.” 

“A singular thing happened to me before I reached my journey’s 
end—a singular and a disagreeable thing.” 

* How do you mean?” 

“T was robbed.” 

“ Robbed ?” 

“ Did you notice anybody get into the carriage when you, as you 
say, got out ?” 

“‘ Not that I am aware of. You know it was pretty dark. Why, 
good gracious! is it possible that after all it wasa’t my imagina- 
tion ?” 

“What wasn’t your imagination ?” 

He came closer to me—so close that he touched my sleeve with 
his gloved hand. 

“Do you know why I left the carriage when I did? I left it 
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because J was bothered by the thought that there was someone in it 
besides us two.” 

“* Someone in it besides us two?” 

“‘Someone underneath the seat. I was dozing off as you were 
doing. More than once I woke up under the impression that some- 
one was twitching at my legs beneath the seat, pinching them—even 
pricking them.” 

“Did you not look to see if anyone was there ?” 

“You will laugh at me, but—I suppose I was silly—something 
restrained me. I preferred to make a bolt of it, and become the 
victim of my own imagination.” 

“You left me to become the victim of something besides your 
imagination, if what you say is correct.” 

All at once the stranger made a dart at the table. I suppose he 
had seen the portrait lying there, because, without any sort of 
ceremony, he picked it up and stared at it. As I observed him, 
commenting inwardly upon the fellow’s coolness, I distinctly saw a 
shudder pass all over him. Possibly it was a shudder of aversion 
because, when he had stared his fill, he turned to me and asked— 

“Who, may I ask, is this hideous-looking creature ?” 

“That is a criminal lunatic who has escaped from Broadmoor— 
one Mary Brooker.” 

“Mary Brooker ! Mary Brooker! Mary Brooker’s face will haunt 
me for many a day.” 

He laid the portrait down hesitatingly, as if it had for him some 
dreadful fascination which made him reluctant to let it go. Wholly 
at a loss what to say or do, whether to detain the man or to permit 
him to depart, I turned away and moved across the room. The 
instant I did so I heard behind me the sharp, frenzied yelp which I 
had heard in the train, and which I had heard again when I had been 
looking at the sea in front of Hesketh Crescent. I turned as on a 
pivot. The young man was staring at me. 

‘Did you hear that ?” he said. 

“Hear it! Ofcourse I heard it.” 

“ Good God!” He was shuddering so that it seemed to me that 
he could scarcely stand. “Do you know that it was that sound 
coming from underneath the seat in the carriage which made me 
make a bolt of it? I—I’m afraid you must excuse me. There—there’s 
my card. I’m staying at the Royal. I will perhaps look you up 
again to-morrow.” 

Before I had recovered my presence of mind sufficiently to 
interfere he had moved to the door and was out of the room. As 
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he went out Mr. Davis entered ; they must have brushed each other 
as they passed. 

“I forgot the portrait of that Brooker woman,” Mr. Davis began. 

“Why didn’t you stop him?” I exclaimed. 

“Stop whom ?” 

“ Didn’t you see him—the man who just went out?” 

“ Why should I stop him? Isn’t he a friend of yours?” 

“He’s the man who travelled in the carriage with me from 
Swindon.” 

Davis was out of the room like a flash of lightning. When he 
returned he returned alone. 

“ Where is he?” I demanded. 

*‘ That’s what I should like to know.” Mr. Davis wiped his brow. 
“He must have travelled at the rate of about sixty miles an hour— 
he’s nowhere to be seen. Whatever made you let him go?” 

“He has left his card. I took it up. It was inscribed, ‘ George 
Etherege, Coliseum Club.’ He says he is staying at the Royal 
Hotel. I don’t believe he had anything to do with the robbery. He 
came to me in the most natural manner possible to inquire for a 
cigar-case which he left behind him in the carriage. He says that 
while I was sleeping he changed carriages at Exeter because he 
suspected that someone was underneath the seat.” 

“* Did he, indeed? ” 

“He says that he did not look to see if anybody was actually 
there because—well, something restrained him.” 

“TI should like to have a little conversation with that young 
gentleman.” 

“‘T believe he speaks the truth, for this reason. While he was 
talking there came the sound which I have described to you before.”’ 

“The sort of bark?” 

“ The sort of bark. There was nothing to show from whence it 
came. I declare to you that it seemed to me that it came out of 
space. I never saw a man so frightened as he was. _ As he stood 
trembling just where you are standing now he stammered out that it 
was because he had heard that sound come from underneath the 
seat in the carriage that he had decided that discretion was the better 
part of valour, and, instead of gratifying his curiosity, had chosen to 
retreat.” 

ITI. 

Table dhdte had commenced when I sat down. My right-hand 
neighbour was Mrs. Jaynes. She asked me if I still suffered any 
ill effects from my fatigue. 
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“ T suppose,” she said, when I assured her that all ill effects had 
passed away, “that you have not thought anything of what I spoke 
to you this morning—about my theory of the mask ?” 

I confessed that I had not. 

“You should. It is asubject which is a crotchet of mine, and to 
which I have devoted many years—many curious years of my life.” 

“T own that, personally, I do not see exactly where the interest 
comes in.” 

“No? Do mea favour. Come to my sitting-room after dinner, 
and I will show you where the interest comes in.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Come and see.” 

She amused me. I went and saw. Dinner being finished, her 
proceedings when together we entered her apartment—that apart- 
ment which in the morning I thought I had seen entered by my 
fellow-passenger—took me a little by surprise. 

“Now I am going to make you my confidant—you, an entire 
stranger, you, whom I never saw in my life before this morning. I 
am a judge of character, and in you I feel that I may place implicit 
confidence. I am going to show you all my secrets ; I am going to 
induct you into the hidden mysteries ; I am going to lay bare before 
you the mind of an inventor. But it doesn’t follow because I have 
confidence in you that I have confidence in a!l the world besides, so, 
before we begin, if you please, I will lock the door.” 

As she was suiting the action to the word I ventured to 
remonstrate. 

“ But, my dear madam, don’t you think——” 

“T think nothing, I know that I don’t wish to be taken unawares, 
and to have published what I have devoted the better portion of my 
life to keeping secret.” 

“ But if these matters are of such a confidential nature I assure 
you-—— ” 

“My good sir, I lock the door.” 

She did. I was sorry that I had accepted so hastily her invita- 
tion, but I yielded. The door was locked. Going to the fire-place 
she leaned her arm upon the mantel-shelf. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” she asked, “ what possibilities might 
be open to us if, for instance, Smith could temporarily become 
Jones ?” 

“T don’t quite follow you,” I said. I didn’t. 

‘Suppose that you could at will become another person, and in 
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the character of that other person could move about unrecognised 
among your friends, what lessons you might learn !” 

*T suspect,” I murmured, “ that they would for the most part be 
lessons of a decidedly unpleasant kind.” 

‘Carry the idea a step further. Think of the possibilities of a 
dual existence. Think of living two distinct and separate lives. 
Think of doing as Robinson what you condemn as Brown. Think 
of doubling the parts and hiding within your own breast the secret 
of the double; think of leading a triple life; think of leading many 
lives in one—of being the old man and the young, the husband and 
the wife, the father and the son.” 

“ Think, in other words, of the unattainable.” 

“ Not unattainable!” Moving away from the mantel-shelf, she 
raised her hand above her head with a gesture which was all at once 
dramatic. “I have attained !” 

“You have attained—to what ?” 

“To the multiple existence. It is the secret of the mask. I told 
myself some years ago that it ought to be possible to make a mask 
which should in every respect so closely resemble the human coun- 
tenance that it would be difficult, if not impossible, even under the 
most trying conditions, to tell the false face from the real. I made 
experiments. I succeeded. I learnt the secret of the mask. Look 
at that.” 

She took a leather-case from her pocket. Abstracting its con- 
tents she handed them to me. I was holding in my hand what 
seemed to me to be a preparation of some sort of skin—gold-beaters’ 
skin, it might have been. On one side it was curiously, and even 
delicately, painted. On the other side there were fastened to the skin 
some oddly shaped bosses or pads. The whole affair, I suppose, did 
not weigh half an ounce. While I was examining it Mrs. Jaynes 
stood looking down at me. 

“You hold in your hand,” she said, “the secret of the mask. 
Give it to me.” 

I gave it to her. With it in her hand she disappeared into the 
room beyond. Hardly had she vanished than the bedroom door 
reopened, and an old lady came out. 

“‘ My daughter begs you will excuse her.” She was a quaint old 
lady, about sixty years of age, with silver hair, and the corkscrew 
ringlets of a bygone day. ‘ My daughter is not very ceremonious, 
and is so wrapt up in what she calls her experiments that I some- 
times tell her that she is wanting in consideration. While she is 
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making her preparations perhaps you will allow me to offer you a 
cup of tea.” 

The old lady carried a canister in her hand, which, apparently, 
contained tea. A tea-service was standing on a little side-table. A 
kettle was singing on the hob. The old lady began to measure out 
the tea into the teapot. 

“We. always carry our own tea with us. Neither my daughter 
nor I care for the tea which they give you in hotels.” 

I meekly acquiesced. To tell the truth I was a trifle bewildered. 
I had had no idea that Mrs. Jaynes was accompanied by her mother. 
Had not the old lady come out of the room immediately after the 
young one had gone into it I should have suspected a trick—that I 
was being made the subject of experiment with the mysterious 
“mask.” As it was, I was more than half-inclined to ask her if she 
was really what she seemed to be. But I decided—as it turned out 
most unfortunately—to keep my own counsel and to watch the 
sequence of events. Pouring me out a cup of tea, the old lady 
seated herself on a low chair in front of the fire. 

“My daughter thinks a great deal of her experiments. I hope 
you will not encourage her. She quite frightens me at times. She 
says such dreadful things.” 

I sipped my tea and smiled. 

*‘T don’t think there is much cause for fear.” 

“ No cause for fear when she tells one that she might commit a 
murder; that a hundred thousand people might see her do it, and 
that not by any possibility could the crime be brought home to her!” 

“Perhaps she exaggerates a little.” 

“Do you think that she can hear?” 

The old lady glanced round in the direction of the bedroom 
door. 

“ You should know better than I. Perhaps it would be as well 
to say nothing which you would not like her to hear.” 

“ But I must tell someone. It frightens me. She says it is a 

ream she had.” 

*‘T don’t think, if I were you, I would pay much attention to a 
dream.” 

The old lady rose from her seat. I did not altogether like her 
manner. She came and stood in front of me, rubbing her hands, 
nervously, one over the other. She certainly seemed considerably 
disturbed. 

“She came down yesterday from London, and she says she 
dreamed that she tried one of her experiments—in the train.” 
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“Tn the train !” 

“And in order that her experiment might be thorough she 
robbed a man.” 

“‘ She robbed a man !” 

*‘ And in her pocket I found this.” 

The old lady held out my watch and chain! It was unmistak- 
able. The watch wasa hunter. I could see that my crest and mono- 
gram were engraved upon the case. I stood up. The strangest 
part of the affair was that when I gained my feet it seemed as 
though something had happened to my legs—I could not move 
them. Probably something in my demeanour struck the old lady as 
strange. She smiled at me. 

‘What is the matter with you? Why do you look so funny?” 
she exclaimed. 

“That is my watch and chain.” 

“ Your watch and chain—yours! Then why don’t you take them ?” 

She held them out to me in her extended palm. She was not 
six feet from where I stood, yet I could not reach them. My feet 
seemed glued to the floor. 

“T—I cannot move. Something has happened to my legs.” 

“Perhaps it is the tea. I will go and tell my daughter.” 

Before I could say a word to stop her she was gone. I was 
fastened like a post to the ground. What had happened to me was 
more than I could say. It had all come in an instant. I felt as I 
had felt in the railway carriage the day before—as though I were in 
a dream. I looked around me. I saw the teacup on the little table 
at my side, I saw the flickering fire, I saw the shaded lamps ; I was 
conscious of the presence of all these things, but I saw them as if I 
saw themin a dream. A sense of nausea was stealing over me—a 
sense of horror. I was afraid of I knew not what. I was unable to 
ward off or to control my fear. 

I cannot say how long I stood there—certainly some minutes— 
helpless, struggling against the pressure which seemed to weigh upon 
my brain. Suddenly, without any sort of warning, the bedroom door 
opened, and there walked into the room the young man who before 
dinner had visited me in my own apartment, and who yesterday 
had travelled with me in the train. He came straight across the 
room, and, with the most perfect coolness, stood right in front of me. 
I could see that in his shirt-front were my studs. When he raised 
his hands I could see that in his wristbands were my links. I could 
see that he was wearing my watch and chain. He was actually 
holding my watch in his hand when he addressed me. 
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“T have only half a minute to spare, but I wanted to speak to 
you about—Mary Brooker. I saw her portrait in your room—you 
remember? She’s what is called a criminal lunatic, and she’s escaped 
from Broadmoor. Let me see, I think it was a week to-day—and 
just about this time—no, it’s now a quarter to nine ; it was just after 
nine.” He slipped my watch into his waistcoat pocket. “She’s 
still at large, you know. They’re on the look-out for her all over 
England, but she’s still at large. They say she’s a lunatic. There 
are lunatics at Broadmoor, but she’s not one. She’s no more a 
lunatic than you or I!” 

He touched me lightly on the chest. Such was my extreme 
disgust at being brought into physical contact with him that even 
before the slight pressure of his fingers my legs gave way from under 
me, and I sank back into my chair. 

“ You're not asleep ?” 

“No,” I said, “ I’m not asleep.” 

Even in my stupefied condition I was conscious of a desire to 
leap up and take him by the throat. Nothing of this, however, was 
portrayed upon my face. Or, at any rate, he showed no sign of being 
struck by it. 

“She’s a misunderstood genius, that’s what Mary Brooker is. 
She has her tastes and people do not understand them. She likes to 
kill—to kill! One of these days she means to kill herself, but in 
the meantime she takes a pleasure in killing others.” 

Seating himself on a corner of the table at my side, allowing one 
foot to rest upon the ground, he swung the other in the air. 

“ She’s a bit of an actress, too. She wanted to go upon the stage, 
but they said that she was mad. They were jealous, that’s what it 
was. She’s the finest actress in the world. Her acting would deceive 
the devil himself—they allowed that even at Broadmoor. But she 
only uses her powers for acting to gratify her taste—for killing. It 
was only the other day she bought this knife.” 

He took, apparently out of the bosom of his vest, a long, glitter- 
ing, cruel-looking knife. 

“Tt’s sharp. Feel the point—and the edge.” 

He held it out towards me. I did not attempt to touch it. It is 
probable that I should not have succeeded even if I had attempted. 

* You won't? Well, perhaps you’re right. It’s not much fun 
killing people with a knife. A knife’s all very well to use for cutting 
them up afterwards, but she likes to do the actual killing with her 
own hands and nails. I shouldn’t be surprised if, one of these days, 
she were to kill you. Perhaps to-night. It is a long time since she 
killed anyone, and she is hungry. Sorry I can’t stay. But this day 
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week she escaped from Broadmoor as the clocks had finished striking 
nine, and it only wants ten minutes, you see.” 

He looked at my watch—even holding it out for me to see. 

“ Good night !” 

With a careless nod he moved across the room, holding the 
glittering knife in his hand. When he reached the bedroom door 
he turned and smiled. Raising the knife, he waved it towards me in 
the air. Then he disappeared into the inner room. 

I was again alone—possibly for a minute or more; but this 
time it seemed to me that my solitude continued only for a few fleeting 
seconds. Perhaps the time went faster because I felt, or thought I 
felt, that the pressure on my brain was giving way ; that I only had to 
make an effort of sufficient force to be myself again and free. The 
power of making such an effort was temporarily absent, but something 
within seemed to tell me that at any moment it might return. The 
bedroom door—that door which, even as I look back, seems to have 
been really and truly a door in some unpleasant dream—reopened. 
Mrs. Jaynes came out. With rapid strides she swept across the room. 
She had something in her right hand which she threw upon the table. 

“Well,” she cried, “ what do you think of the secret of the mask ?” 

“The secret of the mask ?” 

Although my limbs were powerless throughout it all, I retained to 
a certain extent the control of my own voice. 

“See here, it is such a little thing.” She picked up the two 
objects which she had threwn upon the table. One of them was the 
preparation of some sort of skin which she had shown to me before. 
“These are the masks. You would not think that they were perfect 
representations of the human face—that masterpiece of creative art— 
and yet they are. All the world would be deceived by them as you 
have been. This is an old woman’s face, this is the face of a young 
man.” As she held them up I could see, though stiil a little dimly, that 
the objects which she dangled before my eyes, as she said, were 
veritable masks. “ So perfect are they, they might have been skinned 
from the fronts of living creatures. They are such little things, yet I 
have made them with what toil. They have been the work of years, 
these two, and just one other. You see nothing satisfied me but 
perfection. I have made hundreds to make these two. People 
could not make out what I was doing. They thought that I was making 
toys. I told them that I was. They smiled at me. They thought 
that it was a new phase of madness. If that be so, then in madness 
there is more cool, enduring, unconquerable resolution than in all your 
sanity. I meant to conquer, andI did. Failure did not dishearten 
me. I went straight on. I had a purpose to fulfil; I would have 
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fulfilled it even though I should have had first to die. Well, it is 
fulfilled.” 

Turning, she flung the masks into the fire. They were im- 
mediately in flames. She pointed to them as they burned. 

‘The labour of the years is soon consumed. But I should not 
have triumphed had I not been endowed with genius—the genius of 
the actor’s art. I told myself that I would play certain parts—parts 
which would fit the masks—and that I would be the parts I played. 
Not only across the footlights, not only with a certain amount of 
space between my audience and me, not only for the passing hour, 
but, if I chose, for ever and for aye. So all through the years I re- 
hearsed these parts when I was not engaged upon the masks. 
That, they thought, was madness in another phase. One of the 
parts,” she came closer to me ; her voice became shriller—“ one of the 
parts was that of an old woman. MHave you seen her? She is in 
the fire.” She jerked her thumb in the direction of the fireplace. 
“Her part is played—she had to see that the tea was drunk. 
Another of the parts was that of a young gentleman. Think of my 
playing the man! Absurd. For there is that about a woman which 
is not to be disguised. She always reveals her sex when she puts on 
men’s clothes. You noticed it, did you not—when, before dinner, 
he came to you ; when you saw him in the corridor this morning ; 
when yesterday he spent an hour with you in the train? I know you 
noticed it because of these.” 

She drew out of her pocket a handful of things. There were my 
links, my studs, my watch and chain, other properties of mine. 
Although the influence of the drug which had been administered to 
me in the tea was passing off, I felt, even more than ever, as though 
I were an actor in a dream. 

“The third part which I chose to play was the part of—Mrs. 
Jaynes !” 

Clasping her hands behind her back, she posed in front of me 
in an attitude which was essentially dramatic. 

“Look at me well. Scan all my points. Appraise me. You 
said that I was beautiful. I saw that you admired my hair, which 
flows loose upon my shoulders ”—she unloosed the fastenings of her 
hair so that it did flow loose upon her shoulders—“ the bloom upon 
my cheeks, the dimple in my chin, my face in its entirety. It is the 
secret of the mask, my friend, the secret of the mask! You ask me 
why I have watched, and toiled, and schemed to make the secret 
mine.” She stretched out her hand with an uncanny gesture. 
“Because I wished to gratify my taste for killing. Yesterday I 
might have killed you ; to-night I will.” 
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She did something to her head and dress. There was a rustle of 
drapery. It was like a conjurer’s change. Mrs. Jaynes had gone, 
and instead there stood before me the creature with, as I had 
described it to Davis, the face of a devil—the face I had seen in the 
train. The transformation in its entirety was wonderful. Mrs. 
Jaynes was a fine, stately woman with a swelling bust and in the 
prime of life. This was a lank, scraggy creature, with short, grey 
hair—fifty if a day. The change extended even to the voice. 
Mrs. Jaynes had the soft, cultivated accents of a lady. This creature 
shrieked rather than spoke. 

“T,” she screamed, “am Mary Brooker. It is a week to-day 
since I won freedom. The bloodhounds are everywhere upon my 
track. They are drawing near. But they shall not have me till I 
have first of all had you.” 

She came closer, crouching forward, glaring at me with a maniac’s 
eyes. From her lips there came that hideous cry, half gasp, half 
yelp, which had haunted me since the day before I had heard it in 
my stupor in the train. 

“I scratched you yesterday. I bit you. I sucked your blood. 
Now I will suck it dry, for you are mine.” 

She reckoned without her host. I had only sipped the tea. I 
had not, as I had doubtless been intended to do, emptied the cup. 
I was again master of myself; I was only awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to close. I meant to fight for life. 

She came nearer to me and nearer, uttering all the time that 
blood-curdling sound which was so like the frenzied cry of some 
maddened animal. When her extended hands were all but touching 
me I rose up and took her by the throat. She had evidently sup- 
posed that I was still under the influence of the drug because when 
I seized her she gave a shriek of astonished rage. I had taken her 
unawares. I had her over on her back. But I soon found that I 
had undertaken more than I could carry through. She had not only 
the face of a devil ; she had the strength of one. She flung me off as 
easily as though I were a chi!d. In her turn she had me down upon 
my back. Her fingers closed about my neck. I could not shake 
her off. She was strangling me. . . . 

She would have strangled me—she nearly did. When, attracted 
by the creature’s hideous cries, which were heard from without, they 
forced their way into the room, they found me lying unconscious, 
and, as they thought, dead, upon the floor. For days I hung 
between life and death. When life did come back again Mary 
Brooker was once more an inmate of Her Majesty’s house of deten- 
tion at Broadmoor 
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LOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.‘ 


HE old Grammar School of Louth, Lincolnshire, some forty 

years ago, was, both in its external form and in its inner 
life, so capital a representative of what an old English gram- 
mar school often used to be, that some account of it ought to 
be placed on record for the benefit of posterity. The class 
to which it belonged, once most numerous, is rapidly decaying. 
Education has turned or is turning over a new leaf. The old school- 
houses are demolished. Their queer old furniture has been knocked 
down by the auctioneer’s hammer, or destroyed. Their quaint 
customs have been abandoned. Of course, there are many persons 
that are well qualified, both by experience and literary skill, to be 
chroniclers of these old institutions. The image of one or other of 
them rises before the mind of many a grave Paterfamilias as he 
thinks of his early years. When he falls a-dreaming of that extra- 
ordinary period when he, now so staid and well-established a house- 
holder, was a noisy schoolboy, he finds himself in an old room of 
the style of Edward VI.’s time, and perhaps is aroused from his 
trance by the vividness with which he recollects certain peculiarities 
of the method that was, for the most part, adopted in such time- 
honoured buildings. Meanwhile, 1 will in some sort essay the 
chroniclér’s part. Let me relate fragments of the vision I see when 
I throw myself back in my chair, and bid Memory entertain me with 
the pictures of the old days which she has collected. 

I need not describe my old school-room at any great length. It 
formed the second story of a fair-sized two-storied red brick building. 
The side walls were fringed with long, much-carved desks, inter- 
mitted, on the one hand, to make room for a huge old fire-place ; on 
the other, for the usher’s official seat. At the one end of the room 

1 The interest felt just now in everything associated with the late Poet-Laureate 
will, it is hoped, justify the reprinting of the following paper, written some twenty- 
four years ago, under the title of ‘* An Old Grammar School.” The school 
described was, in fact, Louth, as the new title declares; and of Louth school 


Tennyson was a member for some four years—from the beginning of 1817 to the 
end of 1820,—J. W. H. 
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arose a sort of dais, in the middle of which stood the head-master’s 
desk. Never, O Rhadamanthus, Minos, and A®acus, shall your 
tribunal be more terrible in my eyes than that desk! At the other 
end stood the desks of the second master, and of the writing-master. 
The centre of the room was, for the most part, an open plain of 
boards, except that here and there lay the boys’ boxes, which, in 
the absence of forms, were occasionally used as seats when a 
lesson was being said ; and in another place there stood a sort of 
movable scaffold, to which were attached certain maps. This 
simple and simply-garnished apartment was supplemented by 
a little room, popularly believed to contain a library, known to 
be the theatre of certain extremer punishments. Ah, that room ! 
How often have I seen its door close on my dearest friends, who, 
after an interval which seemed ages, have returned to our wistful 
gaze, certainly sadder, if not wiser boys. I do not think we should 
have been surprised if they had not returned at all. I remember no 
farewells so touching as those we took of our fellows who were 
summoned to visit that appalling inner chamber. When I went to 
see the old school some three years ago, I could scarcely muster up 
courage even then to peep into it. This first floor, which I have briefly 
described, was reached by a pair of roofed stone steps. The roof was 
of great value on a wet day, when the scholars came early, or the 
masters late ; we crouched, and crowded, and tumbled about beneath 
it. How we survived those frightful crushes—those ofa London season 
are nothing to them !—why every wet day was not attended by the 
breaking ot some innocent’s bones, or indeed the utter extermination 
of all the smaller boys, are questions whose difticulty has only grown 
greater as I have grown older, whose solution will not, I fear, be ever 
attained by me. The ground floor of the building was occupied by 
certain almswomen. What a peaceful hermitage they must have 
found their quarters! Remembering all the graceful consideration 
for the feelings of their elders which characterises boys, I think I 
need hardly say their windows were not broken more than once a 
day. Ah! good dames! do ye forgive us where ye now are? The 
smash of your panes cannot now disquiet you. Add to the scene a 
large gravelled playground, spreading on two sides of the school- 
house, and the school premises are complete. They stood in a quiet 
old lane, facing a garden wall, whose unscaleable height provoked 
much indignation, for there were traditions of wonderful fruit-trees 
growing on the other side. The dragon that guarded the orchard of 
the Hesperides was never voted a greater abomination than that high 
fence. 

Here for many a generation the boys of the town and the neigh- 
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bourhood had received the elements of “sound learning and reli- 
gious education.” Here for many a generation they had groaned 
over their “ Accidence,” had played the games of the period, had 
plagued and been plagued by their respective masters and other 
natural enemies. This worid whose geography I have sketched had 
never lacked a busy, eager population, which lived its life with due 
ardour and intensity, dreaming not much of things beyond its 
frontiers. It could boast of a rich, eventful history, rich in stubborn 
fights, in boisterous tricks, in direful feuds. 

Never shall I forget the day of my own entrance into this vehe- 
ment, noisy world—if indeed the lad just preferred to the honour of 
a jacket (what is a Cardinal’s hat to a jacket ?), climbing with tremu- 
lous feet up those old stone steps, is I. The test of a candidate’s 
right to admission in those days was simply his ability to read a pas- 
sage of the Bible selected by the head-master. The horrors of 
examinations were not well developed in those guileless times. 
There was still some pity in human breasts for the young and 
thoughtless. So, on entering that first great arena of my life, I was 
conducted into the room by one of the big boys. Oh! so big! 
What has become, I wonder, of those sons of Anak who abounded 
at my old Grammar School? They were too tall for this world, even 
then. Perhaps a considerate Providence removed them timely to some 
more spacious sphere, that their lofty heads might not be too cruelly 
bumped and battered by our grovelling ceilings. One of the giants 
graciously led me up to the head-master’s desk, and introduced me to 
the most awful presence of all my life. What seemed his head had 
on a few grey hairs and a pair of spectacles, and a ruddy complexion. 
So much I gathered in subsequent years, when my eyes ventured to 
regard him froma distance. More than this I never knew of his upper 
man. As to his nether parts, he consisted superficially of a pair of 
low shoes, occasionally gaitered, white stockings—perhaps I should say 
hosen—dark inexpressibles, and what is called a tail coat. He never 
appeared on the school premises, so far as I know, in any other 
costume. In other respects he was, I believe, a portly man of small 
stature. I can testify that his portliness was by no means of a nature 
to interfere with the activity of his movements. He was the very 
spirit of activity. You could never say where he was not. He sur- 
rounded you. His voice was sharp and penetrating. His temper 
was, partly by nature, partly on principle, of a highly inflammable 
kind. He cultivated irascibility with great care for many years, and 
with such success that he could burst out into a storm of wrath, and 
sink down into a serene calm in a few minutes at any time. His 
rages were not so much tempests as squalls. For erudition he was 
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looked up to by his scholars as a prodigy such as seldom appeared. 
It was well known throughout the school that there was not a word 
in “ Cesar,” or the “ Delectus,” or the “ Analecta Graeca Minora,” 
that he did not know the meaning of, and probably not a question of 
any sort about anything that he could not dispose of “ standing on 
one foot,” if it were submitted to him. Society was much to blame 
for floundering perpetually about amongst unsolved problems, when 
there was such an authority to be consulted. He had enjoyed the in- 
estimable blessing of three years and a half’s residence at Cambridge 
at some far remote period, shortly after the Deluge, I think, when 
the subsidence of the waters once more uncovered the lofty summits 
of the Gogmagog Hills, and presently permitted men to go up again 
to the University. What degree he took was a much-vexed question, 
wrapt in the mist of ages. It was a favourite subject of discussion with 
the local antiquaries. I hope nobody thinks we boys cared a fig 
about the matter. We could have understood his conferring a degree on 
Cambridge or Oxford ; but as to his receiving one from either of those 
institutions, we never dreamt, in our least reverent and worshipping 
moments, of any such excess of condescension. It was enough that 
he had once honoured Cambridge for a while by residing there. 
The presence was not unkindly, I remember, the morning it was my 
fortune to be introduced to him. He gave me some easy verses to 
read from one of the Gospels, was good enough to be satisfied with 
my reading of them, and then set me a lesson in the Latin Grammar 
the old Eton Latin Grammar. After this manner began my: life at 
the old school. 

What a strange world to find oneself in! The boys varied in age 
from seven or eight up to an amount of years sufficient to make a 
freshman. The staple of the studies was Latin and Greek ; or, 
rather, these languages were the only studies that could be said to 
be pursued. To be sure, other subjects were recognised. Once a 
week a collect was learnt by heart, or one of the pieces from 
“ Enfield’s Speaker.” About as often a Frenchman appeared on the 
premises, and some few boys sat at his feet (very metaphorically). 
Then the writing-master had his hour. Ah! what a masterly penman 
was he! Another of his functions was, as I have since surmised, 
how not to teach us spelling. This duty he discharged with eminent 
success by the dexterous employment of a work called a Spelling- 
book. Lastly, this accomplished person was the representative of 
mathematical science in our school. The term mathematics, being 
interpreted, meant arithmetic in all its artful and inscrutable branches, 
as Tare and Tret, Position, Double Position, and, furthermore, the 
most primary rudiments of Algebra, should there arise any boy of 
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extraordinary genius. Except the time occupied by these studies— 
is there not an opening for a sum in Tare and Tret here ?—all our 
school-hours were given up to Latin and Greek ; and the school- 
hours averaged some five hours a day. This devotion to these 
languages was crowned with such complete success that the cleverest 
boys, by the time they were of age to proceed to the university, had 
not unfrequently read part of a play of the tragic poet Euripides ! 
They could construe anything in the “ Delectus ”—that is, of course, 
anything that did not absolutely transcend a mortal’s abilities. 
One or two fellows, 7 know, had gone right through the “ Exempla 
Moralia!” One had read a bit of one of the speeches of the 
Attic orator, Demosthenes, before he left; but he died soon 
after. There are limits to a fellow’s powers. The three years 
I spent at the school were passed in the perusal of that charming 
—but perhaps too exciting—work, the Latin “ Accidence,” of the 
Latin “ Delectus,” of Czesar’s “ Commentaries” on his Gallic War, of 
“ Eclogues” from Ovid, of a Greek grammar written in Latin, of the 
Greek “ Delectus,” and the “ Analecta Grzeca Minora.” I trust that 
when I was removed in my twelfth year to another school, I wore 
my weight of learning like a flower. I do not remember being con- 
scious that it felt heavy. 

The dismissal customs of our school were curious. The head- 
master could let us go at any moment he pleased byuttering the talis- 
manic words Adire dicet. This right he exercised with great dis- 
cretion, always to our huge delight, especially if there were bears 
(inside Wombwell’s vans), or anything of that sort in the town. The 
afternoon school could only be dismissed in the above way. The 
morning schools, supposing the dictator did not use his prerogative, 
were dismissed by a youth rushing into the middle of the school- 
room and shouting Sonuit nona and Sonuit prima, as the case 
might be. What uproar followed either cry! What an o’ervaulting 
of desks! What glad clamours! To perform that office of pro- 
claiming the hour was everybody’s ambition. As the moment drew 
near, you would humbly approach the writing-master, and petition 
to be allowed to go and “listen.” Should the honour be vouchsafed, 
you bounded down the old steps and assumed a sort of hour-stalking 
attitude. The instant you saw the minute-hand of the church clock 
complete its twelve-spaced circuit, and heard the clapper begin to 
announce the glorious fact, then on the wind’s wings you flew back 
and gave the signal of deliverance. One might live long without 
doing welcomer service for one’s fellow-creatures than were these old 
heraldings. 

Of course the saints were respected at our old school. Well known 
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to us were they then—at least their days. But in respect of them too the 
head-master was supreme. He could dis-niche, so to speak, whom 
he pleased. On each vigil, just before prayers were read—we prayed 
duly morning and evening—a respectful, a reverential deputation went 
up to him to remind him—as if he wanted reminding of anything !—of 
the imminent feast, and pray that we might keep holiday. What 
agonies of suspense have been endured on such occasions! The 
entire school would sit with its eyes fastened on the interview, pale 
and trembling! Sometimes it would see its deputies driven with 
ignominy from the imperial seat ; at other times, and these the more 
frequent, it would become sensible that the presence was smiling, 
and all was well ; and would, it may be feared, employ itself during 
the ensuing rites in devising the most splendid programmes for the 
spending of the morrow. Ah, delightful morrows! What games, 
what wanderings on the hills, what bathings in clear brooks, what noises 
of battling with “ louts ”—the local Philistines—did ye bring us ! 

But I must not attempt to describe all the vision that I see when 
I look back at those old days. ‘There were other masters besides 
the head-master, who, in my eyes at least, belonged to a higher race 
than the human ; there were boys, men of but nascent faculties, who 
were destined to win fame on the Cam or the Isis, in the senate- 
house or in the schools, if on no broader fields ; there were adven- 
tures and accidents of a thrilling character. Is it possible to think 
of one’s earliest affaire du ceur without emotion? Can one ever 
forget the fervent hope, the profound despair, of the love that made 
us twice a boy, the tender interchanges of vows and oranges, the 
sweetness and the light and the gloom of one’s primal passion? It 
is long, O my friends, since Plancus—longer since his predecessor— 
was consul ; but in our bosom live their ancient fires. Still, I will 
not let my pen revert to all these things. I push them from me. 
Quit me now, I pray you, O face of my primeval fiancée !—school- 
fellows in whose brave company I weathered the storms of that age, 
ye whom I fought and loved,—even thou, O Jones, choice friend of 
my early bosom, se@pe mecum tempus in ultimum deducte,—let your 
memories, howsoever dear, pass from me for the present. I would 
offer no offence to you, either to those that are now shades, and 
whose palpable hands I shall never clasp again ; or to you whom I 
may yet again meet and embrace. But of another sort must my 
thoughts now be. I would fain recall our in-school life, and try to 
describe the kind of learning we received from the hands (literally, 
I think) of our instructors, and the manner in which it was 
administered to us. 

And yet I tremble when I think of that in-school life. Joyful 
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were the hours that interrupted it ; sweet were the names of the saints ; 
blessed were the advents of Christmas and midsummer ; but the in- 
school life cannot be recollected even now without spasms of terror. 

The firm conviction of the masters of the old Grammar School 
was, that nothing could possibly be taught that was not emphasised 
with the cane. This was their one sovereign theory, and, ay me! 
their practice. Teaching and flogging were convertible terms. Such 
was the tradition of the place. The genius Joci brandished a birch, I 
believe, in those days. I do not suppose that throughout the three 
centuries our school had been founded, any lad had passed through 
it without serving, in his day and generation, for—what slaves are 
called in the Latin comedies—a whipping-post. The very air 
seemed resonant with the shrieks of all the generations since our 
founder Edward’s time. Of course, everybody knows this was the 
great idea of the elder teachers, I might quote the “ Paston Letters,” 
and Ascham, Fuller, and many another authority, to show how 
intimate the relation between the rod and instruction was generally 
supposed to be, and how little chances any protester against this 
alliance, as Ascham himself, had of securing a hearing. But I will 
abstain from airing what information I may have on the condition of 
our forefathers in this respect. I will only state what the condition 
of ourold school was when we frequented it. I never remember 
seeing one of the guides and instructors of our youth without an 
implement of chastisement, or what might serve as one, in his hand. 
And when Iremember the amazing adroitness with which each one of 
them could use his hands on occasion, for the same mind-developing 
purpose, I can only pronounce that implement highly superfluous. 
They were not cruel-hearted men ; to make ears tingle, bones ache, 
life generally a burden and a misery, was no extreme pleasure to them, 
Small specimens of humanity leaping and dancing, and wringing 
their hands, and shrieking as if engaged in the worship of some Baal 
who perchance slept and must needs be awakened, could scarcely 
have been agreeable objects of contemplation ; but they knew not 
of any other method in which instruction might possibly be imparted. 
They sincerely believed that if the rod were spared, the child was 
spoiled. Certainly, they did not spare the rod. Two masters used, 
besides their hands, which they applied so deftly, and their walking- 
sticks, which were employed on an emergency—and emergencies 
were frequent—the ordinary cane ; and, I think, must have made 
the fortunes of several vendors of that fatal article. Is there any 
purist in morals so superfine as to condemn us for destroying any 
cane that fell in our way? Well, let him condemn us. I dare say 
many of us would have had more abundant locks on our heads at 
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this present moment if we had not sacrificed so many hairs to a 
belief that the insertion of one in a cane judiciously nicked at the end, 
ensured that cane’s splitting throughout its length when next it dealt 
any victim a violent blow. Other canes we hacked in “pieces 
sma’ ;” others we burned with fire ; but 

Non hydra secto corpore firmior 

Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem 
than that cane-crop in our faces or on our backs. Still the falling 
blows resounded : still the victim’s squeals re-echoed. 

The great master of the art of flogging, as of all other arts, was 
the Archididascalus himself. It is impossible to convey to one who 
has not suffered from it any adequate notion of his proficiency in 
this didactic faculty. Ordinarily, or in the earlier passages of a 
lesson, he would content himself with boxing our ears, either with 
the hand or with a book, or would find his walking-stick, freely 
applied to any legs or arms that presented themselves, sufficient for 
his needs. Little attentions of this sort meant little with him. They 
were merely gentle hints that he was amongst us. A box on the 
ears was but synonymous with a pleasant pat on the shoulder from a 
teacher of a different kidney. Rapping on the knuckles with the fer- 
rule of his stick was, in fact, his way of shaking hands. Besides, he 
wanted exercise—could we grudge it him? Perhaps we did so, but 
I mean, ought we to have done so? The school-room was his 
gymnasium. A little boy was a kind of dumb-bell for him ; a big 
one was as good as a pair of clubs. And then, as I hinted before, 
all these painful actions seemed to him to give the proper emphasis 
to what he had to say. Many great teachers raise their hands in 
teaching to excite attention, to add force, to relieve their feelings ; 
our old master did so too, but he took good care that the raised 
hand should fall on somebody. . In this way, whatever advantage 
there may be in raising your hand is considerably enlarged. But I 
have spoken so far only of what may be called his caresses. To be 
sure, the small signs of kindly recognition that have been mentioned 
were at times overpowering; they reduced the recipient, albeit no 
tenderling, to much distress, and demanded all his powers of Spartan 
endurance. But these, I say, were but his gambols, his merry 
toyings, his playfulnesses. There were times when our ignorance, or 
stupidity, or some other deformity, excited him into a far different 
mood. Ah! those were terrible times. He would then unlock his 
desk, and produce from it his own peculiar cane—a knotted thing, 
reported to be loaded with lead at the end. There is a passage in the 
** Iliad” called by the scholiasts ‘the handing down of the sceptre ” 
—a sort of pedigree of a sceptre that there is occasion to mention— 
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which I should parallel here, if only I could. Legends said that 
the head-master’s cane was of unknown age. Perhaps it was 
cut off the Tree of Knowledge itself—who can say?—and was 
familiar, to their cost, to the boyhood of the Patriarchal age. 
There can be no doubt that it lad flogged many and many a 
generation—that it had elicited the youthful roarings of many 
along century. I am convinced it had excited more terror in its 
time than any other conceivable thing. The biggest embryo magnate 
of the county had trembled at sight of it ; nascent poets had been 
subdued to an awful silence or an awfuller outcry by it; future 
athletes, giants of mighty bone and bold emprise, had wept copiously 
under its influence. When that cane was drawn forth from its recess, 
then all the earth grew dark ; hope for a season bade the world fare- 
well ; our hearts became chill ; we huddled closer together ; we cast 
wild despairing glances at the ceiling ; we felt that our hour was 
come. 

I shall never believe that the Reign of Terror, so called, in the 
French Revolution deserved the name comparatively. 

To show how completely we lay at the mercy of the head-master, 
I perhaps ought to state that we generally sat when “up” to him 
upon one long form, opposite to which stood a chair, on which was 
seated the particular boy who was “ going on.” Our master adopted 
for himself the peripatetic, or, more strictly perhaps, the ana- or 
kata-patetic method ; his beat was immediately in front of the form 
on which we sat, so that he could get at the entire class as he paced 
up and down. He very frequently availed himself of his oppor- 
tunities ; and, with the imasterly dexterity and quickness which 
distinguished him, often succeeded in “touching up” each one of us 
in the course of a single promenade. But most pitiable was the 
position of the poor boy on the chair on the other side of the 
master’s line of walk. That chair was a sort of altar on which boy- 
sacrifices were offered. There the youth sat exposed on every side 
to the blast of blows and boxes that might descend on him at any 
moment, which were sure to descend upon him sooner or later in a 
hideous hurricane. What scenes of utter terror were enacted on or 
near that chair! What moving appeals for help when the master’s 
back was turned in the course of his ambulation! How frightful 
one’s future seemed when he was seen returning and bearing down 
furiously upon one, like a very flying fiery scourge! Sometimes, what 
brains we had were, I suppose, perfectly addled by the horrors we were 
going through, and so doing their work worse and worse, the lesson 
would end in a general rout. The class would be seen flying in all 
directions, hotly pursued every way by the ubiquitous rod, which 
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seemed at these times to awake into a fiendish life of its own, and 
bite and lacerate spontaneously. Who can wonder if one does still 
exceedingly fear and tremble when one thinks of those days ? 

I do not think that anyone will now expect to hear that the oral 
teaching of our old school was of a sort that demanded or fostered 
any high degree of intelligence. The teaching was admirable of its 
sort ; but it was certainly not of a sort that tended to awake or 
encourage any general intelligence. Learning by rote was the one 
great established principle of the place. This principle was carried 
out thoroughly and successfully. The Latin Grammar in use was 
the old Eton one composed by Lily, Colet, and Erasmus. (That 
familiar example—well familiar to the risen generations ; unknown, 
I suppose, to the rising—“ Interest magistratus tueri bonos, animad- 
vertere in malos,” refers to the punishment of Empson and Dudley, 
A.D. 1513. In that other, “ Audito regem Doroberniam proficisci,” 
allusion is made to King Henry VIII.’s setting out for Dover to 
meet Charles the Emperor, A.D. 1520.) How well we knew every 
word of that famous handbook! No man knows his own house, 
to use Juvenal’s phrase, better than we did the various parts of that 
exhaustive and exhausting work. Those spirited poems called from 
their opening words the “Propria quae maribus” and the “As in 
Praesenti” were graven deep upon all our memories.! I feel con- 
vinced that “ As in Praesenti” and “ Propria quae maribus ” 
will be found written on my heart, as Calais was to be on 
Queen Mary’s. With every graceful play of fancy, with every 
cunning artifice of language, with every harmonious number 
to be observed in those two works we were only too familiar. 
Nothing could be more successful than the manner in which 
what we had to learn was impressed upon our memories. Not 
a word was neglected. But what was conspicuous by its absence was 
any attempt at an explanation of what we learned. Facts were, so 
to speak, deified. They were, it would seem, identified with princi- 
ples. They formed the very walls of the universe, beyond which 
there was no passing. There were no more things in heaven and 
earth to be known or dreamt of. Certainly our learning began and 
ended with facts. Perhaps this was a somewhat dulling method, but 
it wasan eminently simple one. The course to be pursued was plain. 
I think the impression left on many a mind that to want “to know, 
you know,” was somewhat wicked. Any boy who should have ven- 
tured to ask any questions would have been regarded in much the 
same light as was Columbus some three-and-a-half centuries before, 
when he set forth across the Atlantic in the teeth of all the pre- 

1 So the Aeneid is sometimes designated ‘‘ Arma Virum,” 
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judices of his day. He would have been at once considered as a 
daring tempter of Providence, an unquiet, turbulent spirit, a lewd 
fellow of the baser sort. Ours was a dogmatic period. A certain 
code of laws, or rather series of rules, was delivered to us ; and this 
was to be accepted in a respectful, unprotestant temper. These rules 
were the tradition of our elders ; and to look for a reason for them 
were impertinent curiosity, to doubt them gross profanity. Wherefore 
we accepted them with the utmost admiration. I remember won- 
dering how some words could conduct themselves with the wild 
irregularity which marked them, when the right thing to do was so 
well ascertained and laid down. Surely they must have known 
better. There was a certain collection of nouns styled Heteroclite, 
upon which I always looked as a band of banditti, of outlaws, of 
altogether unsafe characters. Then certain verbs, how could they in 
any way desire to vary from the orderly race of verbs? There 
seemed some taint in their blood ; they were born profligates ; they 
insisted on setting off into far countries. Perhaps, after all, our rules 
were but a set of conventional observations ; our system but a sort 
of grammatical Grundyism ; and a broader philosophy might have 
modified our opinion of those seeming scapegraces. As it was, we 
embraced and adhered to the said rules without a doubt of their 
satisfactoriness ; and, whether we would or not, we acquired such a 
familiarity with them as men gain with few things in the course of 
their life. 

Such was the spirit of our teaching. Such, perhaps, is still the 
spirit of much teaching in many places. Such, I dare say, was not 
invariably the spirit of the teaching in all our older schools. I but 
speak of things as they were in one old grammar school. In one 
respect, certainly, as I have said, viz., the practising thoroughly the 
theory of the place, such as it was the spirit there was excellent. 
Certainly, it is still provokingly difficult to forget what one learnt there. 

And now will it seem inconsistent to say that this old grammar 
school is dear to my memory? Even the house of bondage may 
have its charms. One may find most pleasant companions amongst 
one’s fellow-captives. ‘There may be fair views from the windows 
that inspire forgetfulness of the grievances of the interior. The 
taskmasters may be not without amiable features. And, after all, 
what is a good thrashing now and then, if one’s digestion is satisfac- 
tory? What are all the syntaxes of the globe, if only one sleeps well 
o’ nights? Then, let us consider what excellent endurance our 
school taught us. What splendid training for martyrdom, or any 
other suffering, it provided! We should have smiled benevolentiy 
at the stake, deemed the rack absolute repose, after our hardening 
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experience. I incline to think that the Stoics and their families 
were mostly educated at some sort of old grammar school. 

Forgive me, old masters mine ! if I have spoken lightly of your 
labours. Severe I know well they were. Your arms must ofttimes 
have ached in their discharge. Ye rest from them now, I trow. 
Methinks I see your weary ghosts reposing in some fair birch-grove 
within the Elysian precincts. May no youthful phantoms flit near 
to disturb your serenity, to stir in you the thought of your ancient 
prowess, to mock you with their unsubstantiality! Peace be with 
you, O my masters ! JOHN W. HALES, 


P.S., 1892.—The Grammar School of Louth met first in St. Mary’s Church, 
then in a building erected specially for its accommodation, which lasted till 1766. 
Then was built the schoolroom in which Tennyson and his brothers were 
educated fora time. A picture of it forms the frontispiece of Mr. Goulding’s 
interesting volume entitled, ‘‘ Louth Old Corporation Records.’’ It stood the 
wear and tear of only just a hundred years, the present building being opened in 
1869. The motto of the school is, ‘‘Qui parcit virgae, odit filium.” On the school 
seal is represented a youth ‘‘ horsed ”—z.e. on a schoolfellow’s back—actually 
receiving a very vigorous proof that he was not hated, but that the birch was 
ready to be lavishly expended for his good. 

Possibly, as Mr. Goulding suggests, a link between the late Laureate and his 
old school is to be found in the word ‘‘ balm-cricket ” in ‘* The Dirge : ” 


The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave. 


Written to on this word by Dr. Murray, one of the editors of that splendid 
work, ‘* The English Historical Dictionary,” now being so patriotically published 
by the University of Oxford, Tennyson replied that his authority for it was a note 
in Dalziel’s ‘‘ Analecta Graeca Majora.” This note, on Theocr. Idyll. i. 148 
(135 ed. Ahrens)—Térrryos éwel riya péprepovy adeis—runs thus atud Dr. 
Murray: ‘‘ Térmié Cicada veterum. . . . Cicada orni Linn., Angl. the Balm 
Cricket.” The ‘* balm” is, in fact, as Dr. Murray points out, a mis-translation 
of the German ‘‘ baum.” Dalziel’s volume was certainly in use at Louth. 

As Tennyson was only a little over eleven years of age when he left the school, 
he must have been well on with his Greek, if Mr. Goulding’s suggestion is accu- 
rate. Not many, if any, schoolboys nowadays, could read, or be expected to read, 
an Idyll of Theocritus in their twelfth year. But possibly ‘‘The Analecta ” was 
one of the books he studied at home after he left the Grammar School and before 
he went up to Cambridge—between the end of 1820 and Michaelmas, 1828. He 
was certainly well on with his Latin, as he seems to have read some Catullus 
while at Louth ; for in ‘‘Edwin Morris, or the Lake ”"—¢f this may be quoted 
as evidence, but perhaps it should not be—he writes : 


Shall not Love to me, 
As in the Latin song I learnt at school, 
Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and left ? 
See Catullus, xlv, 8 and 9, and 17 and 18: 
Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante 
Dextra sternuit approbationem, 
VOL, CCLXXIII. NO. 1944. 
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THE SWAN-SONGS OF THE POETS. 


OTHING was more remarkable in connection with the press 

notices of the death of the late Laureate, than the unanimity 
with which the critics seized upon his last published poem as an 
appropriate expression of the thoughts and feelings which ani- 
mated the great singer in view of his approaching end. “Crossing 
the Bar ” seems, indeed, written in view of Eternity ; and what could 
more fitly express that Christian faith and hope, which it has been 
the Laureate’s life-work to clothe with beautiful forms, than these 


lines ? 
Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ; 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 

Last things are proverbially precious. They are often cherished 
merely on account of their associations, and invested with a charm 
which bears no relation to their intrinsic value. But the last messages 
of the poets are surely worthy of being cherished, for the poets are 
seers as well as singers ; and it is surely no mere fancy to suppose 
that, when approaching the close of their earthly career, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously drawing near to the realities of Eternity, 
they became the subjects of some special inspiration, so that in their 
last utterances they breathed forth in deathless strains the very 
essence of their creed, of the spirit that had animated their lives, 
and of the message they had to give to the world. 

Shelley’s last great poem, “The Triumph cf Life,” written as he 
drifted in his boat near Casa Magni, over the biue waters of that 
bay in which he was so soon to find a grave, was left unfinished, the 
fragment closing abruptly with these words : “Then what is Life? 
I cried ;” a sentence which has been well said to be of profound 
significance when we remember that the questioner was about to 
seek its answer in the halls of death. The whole poem may be 
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taken as symbolical of Shelley’s own short and troubled life—an un- 
answered question, an unsolved riddle of the Universe. 

If we turn to Shelley’s great contemporary, Byron, we find his 
last poem no less significant. It was written on the morning of 
January 22, 1824—his last birthday—at the fever-haunted Missolonghi, 
whither he had gone to take up the forlorn hope of liberty in Greece, 
with a presentiment that he would never return. The poem is too 
well known to need quotation; its most characteristic lines are these: 


My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone. 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain, 

And power of love I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 


To quote the words of Moore: “ Taking into consideration every- 
thing connected with these verses, the last tender aspirations of a 
loving spirit which they breathe, the self-devotion to a noble cause 
which they so nobly express, and that consciousness of a near grave 
gleaming sadly through the whole, there is perhaps no production 
within the range of mere human composition round which the cir- 
cumstances and feelings in which it was written cast so touching an 
interest.” 

Not less remarkable in its way is the “swan-song” of a minor 
poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, written in November 1861, as he lay in 
his last illness at Florence, where he was so soon to find a grave 
beside the last resting-place of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Life 
was for him a struggle ; his early faith was clouded by doubt ; but 
his last words are full of faith in the victory of truth. The poem is 
so little known that we may be pardoned for quoting it in full. 


Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent flooding in, the main. 
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And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow —how slowly ; 
But westward, look ! the land is bright. 


It is a sentiment very similar to this that Longfellow has given 
expression to in his last poem, “‘ The Bells of San Blas,” written on 
March 15, 1882. The bells. are supposed to be saying in the ear of 
the poet—“ the dreamer of dreams :” 


Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 
When the world with faith was filled ; 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel, 
The hands that believe and build. 


Oh, bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the past again ; 

The past is deaf to your prayer. 
Out of the shadows of night 
Tne world rolls into light ; 

It is daybreak everywhere. 


After Longfellow one naturally thinks of his countryman Whittier, 
the Quaker Poet, who so lately entered into rest. His last published 
poem was the touching tribute to Oliver Wendell Holmes on his last 
birthday, August 29 of this year. Written by one venerable poet 
to another, the last survivors of America’s great literary men, these 
verses are very notable, and surely breathe a spirit worthy of one 
who was even then standing so near to the opening gates of Eternity. 


Life is indeed no holiday : therein 
Are want, and woe, and sin, 

Death and its nameless fears ; and over all 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed or late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that gate no toll ; 

Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 


Last of all we come to one who was the contemporary of our 
Laureate, and the only name that was worthy to be put beside his — 
the heroic-souled Robert Browning. “Never say of me that I am 
dead,” were his own words to a friend before he breathed his last in 
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Venice. The epilogue to “ Asolando,” which forms his last published 
message to the world, breathes the same spirit. Did ever verses 
more vividly express the consciousness of a great mission, or more 
fitly embody a sublime faith in the continuance of the soul’s 
existence ? 
One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise again ; are baffled, to fight better, 
Sleep, to wake ! 


No! At noonday, in the bustle of man’s worktime, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ; 
Bid him forward, breast and back, as either should be, 
Strive and thrive, cry ‘‘ Speed ; fight on; fare ever 
There, as here.” 


It reads as if the poet had written his own epitaph. 
ALEX SMALL. 
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AN ISLAND HOSTELRY. 


T was five o’clock in an afternoon of last May when I landed 
from a fishing-boat at the little Marina of Procida, an island of 
diminutive dimensions, lying near the‘northern confines of the Bay 
of Naples, within an hour’s sailof Misenum. At once I looked about 
me in quest of the “unpretending inn near the landing place,” of 
which Baedeker speaks, but I found it not. Then I began a course 
of anxious inquiries, first of a guardia municipale, then of a postman, 
then a fisherman, another fisherman, a cobbler, a small boy, and an 
old woman ; the last of whom promptly asked me for a daitocco for 
telling me, as the others had done, that she knew naught of any such 
vain thing as a hostelry. When Isay she gave me this information 
I must qualify the statement by the remark that, during the one 
thousand minutes of my sojourn in the island, the whole of my 
communications with the inhabitants were carried on by pantomime. 
The mellifluous tongue of A/ta Jtalia I soon found to be as useless 
as Chinese. What it was the people talked I knew then no more 
than I know now. I am not taking more than my share of traveller’s 
license when I affirm that such an excellent and expressive Italian 
word as “ albergo’’ was powerless to secure the faintest sign of recog- 
nition on their part. Such fiscal terms as dazocco they comprehended 
readily, as I found out to my cost before I had left them ; but in other 
respects, I to them and they to me were as sealed books or the 
Rosetta stone. The postman (in spectacles) was cheerfully unde- 
monstrative ; the guardia municipale, with civil officialism, had the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of my communication, and then 
made an end ; the fisherman took a prolonged pull at his pipe, and 
gave me a three-volume look of blankest ignorance ; the shoe- 
maker, awl in hand, gave me nothing; the old woman called her 
daughter and mumbled something that sounded so like “ police,” 
that I passed on, not caring to stain my vagrant path with blood ; 
while as for the small boy, he took a bewildered survey of the 
horizon, scratched himself, and turned away, then ran after me and 
held out his hand for tribute. 
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By this time I was footsore and ravenous, for I had been 
tramping all day among the departed horrors of the Avernian region, 
and had eaten nothing but cherries. So I resolved to walk up 
through the town and turn into the first traveller’s trap I could find. 
I might as well have searched for a Naiad in Regent’s Park. On 
and on I walked up the one steep paved street, renewing my ques- 
tionings of every likely-looking Procidan to no purpose, with the 
feeling of humiliation burning itself into my very soul, that one who 
had been nurtured on the pages of Ollendorff, and knew enough 
Italian to bend a Neapolitan cabman to his will by the lightest (or 
heaviest) word, should be now actually wandering empty and alone 
in search of the commonest necessities of life among a population of 
14,000 isolated souls, who knew no tongue but their own. With 
a ruffled spirit I came, after half-an-hour’s walk, upon a noisy troop 
of big lads playing skittles in a narrow lane, who, in dumb show, 
begged me to retrace my steps, seeing that the track I was in led 
nowhither. But, like the ass of Balaam, though with less profit, I 
asserted my own will, and was promptly, and I am constrained to say 
properly, humbled by finding myself before long in a tortuous maze 
of vines and lemon groves. There was nothing for it but to turn 
back and run the gauntlet of that tittering troop again, and finally 
to find myself once more down at the Marina, as far as ever from the 
“unpretending inn.” I began to think that there was, on the contrary, 
a good deal of pretence about it, and I was just inwardly debating 
whether I should buy a vofola of beans and try to believe it was 
table @héte, and then after a smoke settle down for the night ina 
fishing-boat, when my eye fell upon a minute board on a corner 
house with a hand pointing up the street, and the words, “ Albergo 
e ristorante, Piazza dei Martiri 36.” New life coursed through 
my veins; all thoughts of beans and boats, and such miserable 
makeshifts vanished in the glow of that magical inscription in good 
honest Italian ; and with as light and airy a tread as I could get out 
of a pair of blistered feet, I mounted the street with the speed of 
“black Auster,” in quest of the osteria. 

In due time I reached the piazza, and, sure enough, a few yards 
beyond, up almost under the wall of the old castle, there stood 
out clean and clear in the twilight the signboard of the vine-covered 
“Albergo dei fiori.”” I have observed that in Italy the outward 
attractiveness of an inn not seldom stands in inverse ratio to that of 
the interior. It is otherwise with the edifices dedicated to the pur- 
poses of spiritual refreshment. You pass through the portal of some 
hideous whitewashed church into a building ablaze with gilt and 
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paint and marbles ; but the inns are but too often whited sepulchres, 
fair to look upon but full of all uncleanness. Happy the wayfarer 
if he chance upon one, as I did now, that is not a den of thieves. 
The fadrone was all over the place after the supply of my wants in 
less than no time; and, after assuring me that the fat of the land was 
at my disposal, ushered me into a tiny lean-to, which merits a word 
of passing description. In that moment of beatitude I grasped but 
one fact. There stood a bed before my enraptured gaze, in a 
chamber which was in shape precisely like a slice or wedge of plum- 
cake cut from the centre to the circumference ; a resemblance still 
more strikingly marked by the singular colouring of the walls, which, 
white at the top, were covered for two-thirds of their height by a 
painted spotted dado, exactly like currant dough. At the thin end 
of the wedge, the only access to which lay through a hole in the 
floor, stood a bedstead, and at the broad end a balconied window 
opened on toa wealth of vines. The dressing-table, which drew a pre- 
carious support from the stair-rail, was a relic of Chalcidian occupa- 
tion, the looking-glass later, possibly Angevin, and, as a suggestion for 
a washing-basin, I had an extensively cracked Saracen jampot. 
Downstairs the culinary arrangements were equally abreast of 
the times. In half-an-hour I was dining off d7ic-a-brac—my bill 
next morning called it a pranzo assorto—on the verandah, in the 
presence of an admiring crowd, who found amusement in watching 
my struggles with dried tunny roe, fennel and eggs, a small and bitter 
fish (species unknown), some exotic Arovolone (buffalo milk cheese), 
and other curios. Strange to say, vegetables were conspicuous by 
their absence, notwithstanding the fact that this once barren rock 
(Statius called it “aspera et inculta”) is now the kitchen garden of 
Naples, and reeks from end to end with green stuff. I have seen 
Guernsey tomatoes and Fiji bananas piled in heaps of many tons; 
but never have I seen such vast profusion of miscellaneous fruits of 
the earth as in Procida. The long street is one huge Covent Garden, 
only more so; nine out of every ten yards are aglow, at least in 
springtide, with masses of potatoes, beans (from the tiny cicere which 
gaveanickname to Cicero, to the broadest of broads), peas, tomatoes, 
molignant, peperoni, cucumbers, mallows, loquats, cherries, straw- 
berries, oranges, lemons, onions, and, needless to add, garlic galore. 
Rising from table, with an appetite that a railway Bath bun alone 
could have staunched, I sought once more the slice of currant cake, 
where I found the bed in course of arrangement at the hands of my 
fille de chambre, in the guise of a featureless old patriarch with a 
gimlet eye, and nothing particular on but a mosaic pair of pants 
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that must have dated from more than one fall. To him succeeded 
the padrone, who, after laying a glass of caffe nero at my feet, and 
enquiring whether I wished to hire the room as well as the bed for 
the night, disappeared through the trap door, and to my horror, on 
reaching the bottom of the steps, turned the key in the lock and 
made me a prisoner. My first impulse was to scream, which I 
mastered ; then I precipitated myself down the stairs and rattled the 
door till the island trembled ; but all to no purpose. The folk were 
used to earth tremors, and my quarters were far away from the rest 
of the house. So I went back like a naughty whipped child to my 
vine-clad balcony, which dominated a leguminous and uninhabited 
expanse, and fell a-wondering why I was deprived of the power to 
go abroad. It could not be that mine host of the “ Flowers” feared 
lest I should strip his room and flee in the dead of night. I could 
have as little use for-my booty as the thief who stole the Great Seal 
of England from Lord Thurlow had for his. Should I make myself 
ridiculous by crying aloud, and rousing the barbarians around me to 
a sense of my wrongs? I might spare myself the trouble, for no 
human voice could make itself heard amid the deafening dinning 
clang of the multitudinous bells from tower and steeple, which were 
now proclaiming the venti-guattro at the close of day. I am inclined 
to think that Procida is the best belled place on earth ; from my 
window I counted fourteen churches peeping out among the vine- 
yards, each church with about fourteen bells, and each bell, I should 
say, with fourteen clappers. 

After a while I grew calm and went to bed, or rather to board, 
for I soon found out that the exertions of my chamber-man had not 
exceeded the spreading of the thinnest 2nd prickliest of sheets upon 
the top of some unusually knotty timber. Sleep was out of the 
question for a nervous middle-aged gentleman confined forcibly to 
his quarters within sight of Casamicciola, the scene of the biggest 
earthquake of modern times. If mother earth should grow restless 
during the night, I should probably form an exception to the 
survival of the fittest. I knew the best thing to do in such a case 
would be to rush and stand under the shelter of a doorway, a pretty 
sure means of escape if you can only do it intime. But I had no 
doorway ; and so I lay and pictured myself a couple of zeons hence 
under a glass case ina museum labelled, ‘“‘ Human Remains from 
Procida, supposed not native.” Even if my mind had been at rest, 
the clocks alone would have kept my staring eyeballs fixed in inane 
despair upon the spotted walls of my cell ; for the night hours and 
half hours and quarters and half-quarters were clanged forth with the 
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most abandoned inaccuracy, no two clocks being within five minutes 
of each other ; the result was an uninterrupted stream of cacophony 
in which none but a Poe could have found delight. I simply lay and 
quaked in torture ; but since even quakers must sleep, after much 
tossing and a little bye-play with the mosquitoes, I slumbered till the 
first streak of dawn. 

Just as the nearest clock, apparently under my pillow, had done 
striking nineteen, I heard stealthy footsteps below, and resolving 
instantly to sell my life for something more than a song, was settling 
my plan of defence, when I was (figuratively) disarmed by the 
appearance of my fadrone accompanied by a guardia municipale, 
in whose presence I felt resistance would be useless. I tried to 
appear unconcerned as he asked me for my carta di viaggio, and 
handed me a large book in which, as I gathered, he requested me 
to inscribe my name and last place of residence. Determined that 
the world should have an opportunity of identifying me, if it was to 
be that I must die, I inscribed my name in large roundhand as 
“ Robinson Crusoe, of the Villa Jovis, Capri ; ” whereupon the twain 
overwhelmed me with pantomimic thanks, and handing me back my 
passport (which. they had carefully perused upside down) departed, 
and once more locked the door. Then I rose and buried my nose 
in the jampot and shook the dewdrops from my mane, and essayed 
to go forth. But my guardians had not only locked the door, but 
locked it from the outside, which was adding insult to injury, and 
escape seemed impossible. I waited placidly for a few minutes, 
and then, as I wanted to tramp across the island before the sun was 
high, I swore a solemn oath to be free. I tried to think of the 
daring feats of historical gaol-breakers, but, as is usual at such 
supreme moments, I could not remember one. I had a vague idea 
that a nail from one’s boot, or a hairpin, or a pickle-fork would do 
the trick, but of these I was destitute. Then suddenly I recollected 
the fact that I was an Englishman, and the possessor of a tooth- 
brush! In three minutes I was on the other side of that door, thanks 
to a certain masterly manipulation of that toothbrush’s handle, which 
I am not prepared lightly to divulge. Enough! I was free and 
sound in limb, and would show these miscreant islanders a cleaner 
pair of heels than they were accustomed to. With a studied look of 
upbraiding I sought the padrone, but he was nowhere to be found ; 
only in his place his handsome wife, who, a little staggered at first 
by my re-appearance, affably consented to accept coin current for 
the cake and the “ pranzo assorto.” Then I gave two soldi to the 
gimlet-eyed one, and before I had gone fifty paces down the street 
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ran into the arms of the Jadrone, with the key of my dungeon 
sticking shamelessly out of his waistcoat pocket. It was no time for 
bandying words, and so after a hasty “ addio,” and “buon viaggio,” 
I left him with “the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but a day,” 
and we parted, never, so far as I am concerned, to meet again. I 
do not think I shall ever go to Procida again, at any rate for the 
night. 
ALAN WALTERS, 
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CHOLERA:THIS YEAR, NEXT YVEAR, 
SOMETIME, NEVER. 


HE cholera visitation of 1892 has created a literature of its 
own. Correspondents, special and otherwise, have kept 
English newspapers well supplied with statistics and facts sufficiently 
startling ; and occasionally with fictions not less so. Theories by 
the score have been ventilated, and remedies of all kinds have been 
advertised. 

People who live in English ports where the dread visitor was daily 
expected, and who remember ’54 and ’66, have naturally been 
anxious, and perhaps in some cases unduly alarmed ; while those 
who were, or thought they were, out of reach of infection, spoke and 
wrote of “the scare” (as they called it) in a light-hearted way, due 
rather to ignorance than to courage. Medical research and expe- 
rience have supplied the public with much interesting and valuable 
information as to the cholera éacz//us ; but where the disease has 
once got a firm footing, and the surrounding circumstances are 
favourable to its development, it is admitted that medical men can 
do little to arrest its progress or to prevent a large proportion of 
cases proving fatal. The familiar copybook maxim “ Prevention is 
better than cure” may be trite, but it expresses, nevertheless, “ the 
whole duty” of the Local Government Board and of all Sanitary 
) Authorities throughout the kingdom in dealing with the cholera 
question. The author of this paper has no pet theory to advocate ; 
but as a member of the Authority directly responsible for the safety 
of an important port in daily communication during the past autumn 
with cholera-smitten districts he claims to have verified his facts, 
and is able to approach this subject in a purely practical and utili- 
tarian spirit. That it is the duty as well as the wish of all good 
citizens to resist the invasion of so deadly an enemy as cholera needs 
no argument ; and, experience being the best of teachers, the reader 
is referred to the port of Southampton to learn what this doctrine 
of prevention really means when conscientiously and indefatigably 
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carried into daily and hourly practice. Owing to the great develop- 
ment of its railway and dock interests, Southampton has been so 
much in evidence of late that it is scarcely necessary to remind 
readers of this magazine that it is the point of departure for the 
S.W.R. Company’s steamers to Havre, St. Malo, Cherbourg, and Hon- 
fleur, for several foreign lines of steamers touching at German ports, 
and for the Union Company’s large vessels which call at Antwerp 
and Hamburg, and that thus a regular passenger traffic is maintained 
with the Continent, apart from the large number of vessels trading 
between Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Havre, and other impor- 
tant places and the port of Southampton, which has been termed, 
not inappropriately, the front door of England. 

This being the state of affairs in the summer of 1892 as to com- 
munication with the Continent 774 Southampton, let us glance for a 
moment at the condition of Hamburg. With a hopelessly bad water 
supply (the Elbe being virtually a sewer), it is no wonder that the few 
cases of cholera with which the epidemic commenced, and which, 
unhappily, an attempt was made to conceal, rapidly increased until 
the city became, as is well known, a deadly plague-spot in Europe, 
and lost in a few weeks over 9,000 of its inhabitants. The victims 
were naturally, for the most part, of the poorer class, earning their 
living in connection with the shipping. That a large and wealthy 
community like Hamburg should permit its working population to 
remain so overcrowded and badly housed, and drinking water 
drawn from an infected source, is a lasting disgrace which carried 
with it its own punishment. 

In 1885 the one-roomed houses in Hamburg which were in- 
habited by more than six persons numbered 6,811. In the “German 
Medical Weekly” Dr. Eugen Fraenkel has been writing lately about 
the sanitary condition of Hamburg, and demands as a first condition 
of any improvement “the removal of the plague-stricken, over- 
crowded dens in certain streets of the Alt and Neustadt.” Havre, 
too, had cases of cholera some weeks before it was regarded (at least 
in England) as an infected port, and the communication with South- 
ampton being frequent, the risk of infection from Havre was no less 
imminent than from Hamburg. In view of this alarming condition 
of affairs the Local Government Board gave clear and preremptory 
directions to the Port Authorities at Southampton and other places in 
communication with the infected countries. Happily for South- 
ampton, the Medical Officer for that borough is an able and energetic 
man, and the appointment of Port Medical Officer becoming vacant 
he at once undertook the double duty with the help of a qualified 
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medical man as assistant. The “ Detailed Report on the Precautions 
adopted by the Southampton Port Sanitary Authority against the im- 
portation of Cholera for the month ending September 30, 1892,” 
prepared by the Medical Officer alluded to, is a deeply interesting 
and instructive document, but too long, of course, to be quoted i 
extenso. A table giving a list of the vessels boarded and inspected by 
the doctor, with the number of persons examined, states the former to 
be 176, and the latter 8,018, exclusive of vessels arriving from non- 
infected ports. Nor was it possible for the inspection to be of the 
same character in all cases. The boats of the L. & S.-W.R. Co. required 
different treatment from the vessels belonging to the North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American Companies ; while with respect to 
vessels bringing cargoes from Hamburg special precautions had to be 
taken, and in one case hay, which had probably been lying on the in- 
fected quays at Hamburg, was not allowed to be landed at all. With 
regard to the drinking water supplied to ships at Southampton, the 
Medical Officer succeeded in persuading the purveyors to get it from 
sources of known purity, and not from the Test or other doubtful 
supplies. 

The following résumé of the chief precautions taken at South- 
ampton since August 30 is almost entirely in the Medical Officer’s 
own words, and forms so practical and valuable a guide to Port 
Sanitary Authorities that no apology is needed for its insertion here. 

The Staff was augmented by the addition of an Assistant Medical Officer at a 
salary of five guineas per week, and an Assistant Port Sanitary Inspector at 35s. 
per week, these appointments being temporary. 

Notices have been sent to masters of vessels setting forth regulations of the 
Local Government Board with regard to aliens in an unwholesome condition, 
tank and bilge water, rags, and other cholera precautions. To Plots, instructing 
them as to the appointment of a quarantine station below the West India buoy, 
and cautioning them as to the due observations and regulations thereto, 

To the Shipping Community generally, giving all necessary precautions 
against the spread of cholera by food, drink, and uncleanliness, &c. ; as to the 
method of immediate notification of the event of any suspicious illness and the 
treatment to be adopted. To the Pudlic generally, urging on them the necessity 
of increased care in observing all sanitary and hygienic precautions which have, in 
terms not calculated to create a panic, been freely put in circulation. 

A temporary corrugated-iron Hospital of two wards, each to accommodate six 
patients, with nurse’s rooms, kitchen, &c., has been fixed on the Southampton 
Common, and is in a state ready to receive patients within an hour’s notice. 
All the necessary requirements for the destruction of excreta are in a state far 
advanced towards completion. Zhe Administrative arrangements could be com- 
pleted at the shortest notice. 

The s.s. Aorglay, lying in the Southampton Water, has been fitted up with 
every requirement for a Floating Hospita/, and the nursing staff is already in 
attendance. 
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Immediate accommodation for patients is prepared, and on a short notice the 
accommodation could be increased very considerably. 

An Ambulance is ready for the speedy removal of cases, should they be notified, 
in the town ; while a Steam Launch is ready for conveying cases occurring on ships 
to the Floating Hospital. A separate Steam Launch is at hand day and night for 
the sole use of the Medical Officer. 

A Station has been agreed upon, and at this point the Medical Officer awaits 
the arrival of all ships coming from foreign infected or suspicious ports, where 
they are boarded. 

Ships coming from foreign non-infected ports are boarded, and, the Medical 
Officer being satisfied of the general health of the passengers and crew, are allowed 
to proceed after a trivial delay. 

Ships coming from foreign suspicious ports are thoroughly overhauled. The 
passengers and crew are mustered and examined, and the captain, steward, and 
stewardess interrogated as to the occurrence of diarrhoea or any suspicious illness 
(most vessels carry no surgeon). These precautions are applied in regard to 
ports which, though not declared infected, are to our local knowledge suspicious, 
owing to facilities for passengers from infected areas coming through them to 
Southampton. 

Vessels from infected torts arrive in large numbers, owing to the great amount 
of daily traffic through Southampton from the Continent, The sea voyage being 
of such short duration, the most rigorous examination is made. All precautions 
are taken with regard to the water, &c., on board, and in the event of its having 
been taken from infected ports, or in the event of any suspicion whatever, doth 
bilge water and tank water have been disinfected and pumped overboard before the 
vessel has been allowed to enter the docks. 

The crew and passengers have been individually examined and interrogated, 
in addition to the stewards, stewardesses, and masters being questioned. 

A certificate is filled up and signed by the master as to freedom from all illness 
on board, and notes taken as to cargo, water supply, number of aliens, steerage, 
and third-class passengers, number of crew and state of health, notes of bills of 
health, and when and where dated. 

In cases where no suspicion exists as to illness on board the names and desti- 
nations of all the passengers have been prepared, but up to the present have not 
been communicated to the medical officers of their districts except in the event of 
grave suspicion. In the event of any suspicion being aroused, all the regulations 
of the Local Government Board are being observed in a thorough way. 

Jsolation of individuals (no cases as yet have been removed to hospital), and 
thorough disinfection of both ships and cargo where advisable (especially those 
from Hamburg), have been insisted on before the ships have been allowed to enter 
harbour, Cargoes from infected ports are most carefully watched, and in some 
instances portions of cargoes which have been considered dangerous have, by a 
special resolution and sanction of the Sanitary Committee, been prohibited. 

Two extra nurses were engaged to attend at the Floating Hospital. 


No doubt similar precautions were adopted in other ports liable 
to infection. In Southampton, at any rate, the result fully justified 
the incessant care and the considerable expense (£1,000 or so) 
incurred, for not a single case of cholera occurred either in the town 
or, so far as the Medical Officer knows, among any of the passengers 
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who had been certified as free of infection. Had a case occurred, 
the preparations for isolation were complete. 

For the present the danger may be regarded as over, but with the 
return of spring experience has taught us to expect a return of the 
epidemic in the places where it has already wrought such havoc ; and 
if this should unhappily prove to be the case it is evident that the 
precautions already described must be once more adopted and at the 
same expense. That this heavy though necessary outlay presses 
hardly on the ratepayers of the port and borough which happens to 
occupy the prominent position of being ‘the front door” to England 
on the south can be readily imagined, and if left unassisted in 
sanitary defences of this nature it is easy to foresee great discontent, 
with an inevitable slackening of energy and a tightening of the purse- 
strings. The result would be disastrous, and the ill effects would 
extend far beyond the limits of the port and borough. Her Majesty’s 
Government can scarcely refuse to recognise its obligations in a case 
like this, and the protection of the nation from the invasion of a 
Continental epidemic which has proved so terrible a scourge is surely 
no less a matter of Imperial policy than the invasion of our shores 
by a foreign navy. It is a matter on which the country must make 
its voice heard with no uncertain sound, so that there can be no 
excuse for official vacillation. 

Another question closely connected with the cholera epidemics, and 
demanding attention, is that of the immigration of foreign pauper 
aliens. Witha relaxation of the strict rules enforced during the cholera 
visitation the danger will return in full force, and the crowding to- 
gether of these foreigners, with their dirty habits and horror of soap 
and water, in our large towns, especialiy in London, increases the risk 
of cholera, and most certainly intensifies the attack when it comes. 
According to the monthly Parliamentary return the total number of 
aliens who arrived during September 1892 from the Continent at ports 
inthe United Kingdom was 4,444, as compared with 14,790 in Septem- 
ber 1891. But in the nine months ending September 30, 1892, the total 
number was 114,191, as against 112,419 in the corresponding period 
of 1891. A better argument in favour of rigorous sanitary inspec- 
tion cannot be desired. Without giving further details the writer 
trusts that he has proved his case in support of preventive measures, 
and that his readers are satisfied beyond doubt that a proper system 
of sanitary precautions, worked by capable medical officers who are 
neither hampered by want of means nor thwarted by conflicting 
authority, cam successfully prevent the importation of cholera from 


foreign countries. 
FRANCIS H, CANDY. 
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THE LITERARY SUBURB OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTCORY. 


LL the suburbs of London are interesting. Their very names 

are names to conjure with. No sooner are they mentioned 

than to the imaginative the past instinctively becomes present, and 
that which is distant is brought near. Each cell where memory 
has slept opens its portals and yields unconsciously its dead. The 
mists that have obscured the vista of the past are dissipated, and a 
century may be lived over again in the space of an hour. Especially 
is this the case with regard to that extensive suburb of our great capital 
to which the name of Twickenhamshire has been not inappropriately 
applied. A locality more interesting, more closely associated with 
the scenes and events of past ages, more replete with memories of 
celebrities, of peculiarities, and of eventful incidents, it would be 
absolutely impossible to name. A closely printed volume would not 
suffice to contain its chronicles. To register the historical and 
antiquarian information of the spot would be no easy task. It was, 
we believe, the late Professor Freeman who advised professed 
students to direct their attention to the history of the places in which 
they live. His words did not fall on stony ground. Each year sees 
the publication of excellent topographical histories on every place, 
except Twickenham, which is one of the most interesting in England, 
both by reason of its antiquity and of its associations with celebrated 
men. Such a work, if undertaken in the right spirit, could not 
possibly fail to be a valuable acquisition to topographical litera- 
ture. Picturesquely situated on the north or Middlesex bank of the 
River Thames, about midway between Teddington and Isleworth, 
Twickenham owes a very large measure of the renown which it has 
possessed for the last three centuries to the natural beauties and 
advantages by which it is surrounded. Were the space at our 
disposal not so limited as it is, we might easily write a long article 
on the more remote history of the parish, but we are concerned only 
with its less remote history, with the age in which it achieved its 
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literary reputation, that noteworthy era in which it became the 
central home of English letters, the abode of poets, philosophers, 
painters, stern warriors, and pretty women. 

Twickenham in the eighteenth century. How different a place 
it must have been from what it is now! Most assuredly it was. No 
railway connected the locality with the smoke-begrimed city of 
London. No steamboats plied between it and London Bridge. The 
roads were execrable beyond description, and rendered perilous to 
all who travelled by coach or carriage, or on foot, by gangs of foot- 
pads or highwaymen. The last train, that base destroyer of the 
harmony of family parties and festive reunions, was not. The 
average London citizen spoke of going to Twickenham as he now 
speaks of going to the Lake district. Goldsmith, had he cared to do 
so, might have depicted with his satirical pen the fuss and bother 
which frequently marked the visit of the London citizen to the 
renowned literary suburb. At the commencement of the eighteenth 
century the daily journals announced that there was a slough or 
morass, not far from the entrance to the Manor House at Twicken- 
ham, into which a gentleman plunged, and he would not have been 
found on the following morning had not his cocked hat been seen 
sticking over the head that lay concealed under the mud. This 
incident, trifling as it is, will serve to indicate the character of the 
locality. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century the love of natural 
scenery and the passion for rural seclusion had induced numbers of 
wealthy persons to take villas for their residence in and around 
Twickenham, near the riverside, where, as James Thomson sang in his 
once popular poem of the “Seasons ”— 

The silver Thames first rural grows, 


Far winding up to where the Muses haunt 
In Twitnam’s bowers. 


Among the most celebrated haunts of the Muses was a very con- 
spicuous mansion situated near the riverside between Richmond 
Bridge and Orleans House. This was Marble Hall, now known as 
Marble Hill. It was erected for Henrietta Howard, who afterwards 
became Countess of Suffolk, the mistress of George II. The Lady 
Howard was a diligent and accomplished woman, of literary tastes, 
and gave every encouragement to the chief wits and authors of her 
time who appreciated her friendship. Pope declared that Lady 
Howard concentrated within herself every virtue of her sex, and as a 
proof of the esteem in which he held her, personally superintended 
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the laying-out of her gardens. Jonathan Swift, the lord of irony, 
that master spell, who loved liquor not wisely but too well, stocked 
her ladyship’s cellar, and, in return for this service, was con- 
stituted the honorary butler. Gay (whose “ Beggar’s Opera,” it is 
traditionally believed, was written at Twickenham), came hither 
many a time and oft ; and in a letter to him dated July 1723, the 
Countess begs him not to mention the plan of her house which he 
had discovered in her room, because it was necessary to keep the 
affair secret, probably because the King had given between ten and 
twelve thousand pounds towards its erection. In 1727 Swift de- 
scribed Marble Hall as having exhausted the occupant’s purse, and 
as still unfinished : 

My house was only built for show, 

My lady’s pocket’s empty now ; 

And now she will not have a shilling 

To raise the stairs or build the ceiling. 

Tis come to what I always thought, 

My dame is scarcely worth a groat. 

Occupying a fine situation in Twickenham meadows, not very far 
from Richmond Bridge, there still stands a house which in the second 
half of the eighteenth century was the abode of a celebrated literary 
character, named Richard Owen Cambridge. We strongly suspect 
that ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, even of well-read persons, 
would, on being questioned respecting their knowledge of Richard 
Cambridge’s writings, elevate their eyebrows and shake their heads. 
Yet in the day and generation in which he lived Cambridge was 
a man of some repute. He was a barrister by profession, but 
relinquished that vocation in order to court the Muses, and pub- 
lished a mock-heroic poem entitled “‘ The Scribleriad,” in six books, 
which was designed to expose false taste and false science, a twofold 
design which, we fear, was not accomplished. Cambridge contri- 
buted general essays to that sprightly periodical, ‘‘ The World,” and 
fully realised the poetical delineation of Thomson, as he resided in 
the society of a select few who were never lacking in what the poet 


termed— 
An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour. 


Toward the close of his life Cambridge became acquainted with 
Boswell, who addressed him as “Fortunate Senex,” and through 
him with Dr. Johnson and the members of the Johnsonian circle. 
In his entertaining biography of the Sage of Fleet Street, Boswell 
mentions that on April 11, 1775, he accompanied Johnson in Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds’s carriage to Twickenham, to dine with Cambridge. 
On the road tthe hero-worshipper tells us that he was amazed to 
hear “the great lexicographer, the stately moralist, the masterly 
critic,” speak of himself as “‘a good-natured fellow, as if he had been 
Sam Johnson, a mere pleasant companion.” Horace Walpole says 
of Cambridge that he was accustomed “‘to tell you three stories to 
make you understand a fourth;” but despite that, he contrived to 
retain the friendship of such eminent men as Earl Bathurst, Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord North, David Garrick, Bishop Porteus, Lord Hyde, 
and Admiral Boscawen, and descended to the grave in a grey old 
age in 1802. 

Among the neighbours of Richard Cambridge was George Hard- 
inge, who resided in the closing decades of the last century in a 
small house known as “ Ragman’s Castle.” Hardinge was a justice 
of the peace, and enjoyed a remarkable number of literary friend- 
ships, chief of which was Burke’s, to whom he addressed a series of 
letters on the impeachment of Warren Hastings. He was the author 
of numerous works, popular enough in their day, but now unheeded 
or forgotten. 

It is not, however, to be forgotten that the literary fame of Twick- 
enham culminates in the person of Alexander Pope, a man who 
filled a conspicuous position in the history of the Georgian era, and 
the melody and harmony of whose numbers will never fail to charm 
British ears, and whose wit and philosophy will never cease to stir 
the pulses of British hearts. Pope came to reside at Twickenham in 
1717, shortly after the death of his father. Taking a long lease 
of a house and five acres of ground at Twickenham, he quickly 
buckled himself to the task of improvement. If Miss Hawkins is to 
be believed, as many as eleven dwellings were sacrificed to form a 
villa for the poet. The house consisted of “a small body, with a 
small hall paved with stone, and two small parlours on each side, the 
upper story being disposed on the same plan.” The grounds were 
laid out on the most approved principles of landscape gardening, and 
were adorned by a grotto. According to Martha Blount, the sum of 
one thousand pounds was expended upon the formation and orna- 
mentation of this grotto ; and Searle, who was Pope’s gardener, says 
that the total cost of the horticultural embellishments and improve- 
ments of the domain could not have been less than five thousand 
pounds. In one of Pope’s letters to his friend Edward Blount, there 
is a long description of the grotto, and of the satisfaction and pleasure 
which he took in it. In the epistle bearing the date of June 2, 1725, 
he used these words: “I have put the last hand to my works of this 
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kind in happily finishing the subterraneous way and grotto. From 
the river Thames you see thro’ my arch up a walk of the wilderness, 
to a kind of open temple, wholly composed of shells in the rustic 
manner ; and from that distance under the temple you look down 
through a sloping arcade of trees, and see the sails on the river pass- 
ing suddenly and vanishing as through a perspective glass. When 
you shut the doors of this grotto it becomes, on the instant, from a 
luminous room, a camera-obscura ; on the walls of which all objects 
of the river, hills, woods, and boats are forming a moving picture in 
their invisible radiations ; and when you have a mind to light it up 
it affords you a very different scene. It is finished with shells, inter- 
spersed with pieces of looking-glass in angular forms ; and in the 
ceiling is a star of the same material, at which, when a lamp is hung 
in the middle, a thousand pointed rays glitter, and are reflected over 
the place.” ! 

The fondness which Pope entertained for his Twickenham villa 
—*my Tusculum” he styled it—is very noticeable in his published 
correspondence. Writing to his friend Digby in May 1720, he said: 
‘No ideas you could form in the winter can make you imagine what 
Twickenham is in the summer season. Our river glitters beneath an 
unclouded sun, at the same time that its banks retain the verdure of 
showers ; our gardens are offering their first nosegays; our trees, 
like new acquaintances brought happily together, are stretching their 
arms to meet each other, and growing nearer and nearer every hour ; 
the birds are paying their thanksgiving songs for the new habitations 
I have made them.”? Nor did he fail to immortalise his abode in 
his verse. It was on his grotto that he composed the following 


lines : 
Thou who shalt stop where Thames’ translucent wave 
Shines a broad mirror through the shadowy cave, 
Where lingering drops from mineral roofs distil, 
And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill, 
Unpolished gems no ray on pride bestow 
And latent metals innocently glow : 
Approach, Great Nature studiously behold ! 
And eye the mine without a wish for gold. 
Approach ; but awful! lo! the A®gerian grot 
Where, nobly pensive, St. John sat and thought ; 
Where British sighs from dying Wyndham stole, 
And the bright flame was shot through Marchmont’s soul. 
Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor, 
Who dare to love their country and be poor. 


It was at Twickenham that Pope spent the most noteworthy 
Pope's Works, ed. Elwin, vi. 383. 2 Jbid. ix. 72. 
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portion of his literary career. It was there that he published his 
translation of the ‘ Odyssey,” and received the visits of Dr. Spence, 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford, as well as those 
of Swift and Gay. It was there that he wrote the ‘ Dunciad,” 
the “Epistle on the Use of Riches,” the “ Essay on Man,” and 
his “Moral Epistles.” It was there also that one of the severest 
trials of his life befell him in the loss of his mother, on June 7, 
1732, in the ninety-fourth year of her age. Fourteen years 
later his own existence, which he himself had described as one 
continued death, terminated easily and imperceptibly. His body 
was buried, as he had directed, in Twickenham Church, in a 
vault near the east end, and was borne to the tamb by six of the 
poorest men in the parish, to each of whom he bequeathed a suit of 
coarse grey cloth as mourning. Pope’s villa continued to exist 
intact until it came into the occupation of the Baroness Howe, the 
widow of the son of the celebrated admiral, who, like a Vandal, wan- 
tonly razed it to the ground some sixty years ago. 

That eccentric specimen of the feminine gender who was so 
great an enigma to her contemporaries, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, was a near neighbour of Alexander Pope in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, at Saville House. Pope had always felt a 
warm admiration for her talents, and had corresponded with her 
during her residence abroad in Turkey. He had been the recipient 
of those admirable letters descriptive of Turkey, and the manners 
and customs of its people, and he maintained his friendship with her 
long after she had become a public celebrity owing to her having 
introduced inoculation into England as a preventive against small- 
pox. On returning to England in 1718 Pope induced Lady Mary to 
take up her abode at the suburb of Twickenham. Much to his joy 
she consented to do so, and, by the assistance of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
he secured for her habitation Saville House, which stood on the left- 
hand side of the road leading to Twickenham Common, and may 
still be recognised by two finely carved stone vases on each side 
of the gateway. Pope set no bounds to the court which he paid to 
his distinguished neighbour. At his request she sat to Kneller for 
her portrait, and with his own pen he spoke of 

The equal lustre of her heavenly mind, 

Where every grace with virtue’s joined. 
At another time he addressed to her an ode, and when the poet 
Gay congratulated him on the completion of his house and garden, 
he replied poetically, saying that “joy only dwells where Wortley 
casts her eyes,” a compliment which her ladyship ought to have 
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relished, if she did not. But suddenly a change came over the spirit 
of the poet’s dream. How, in what circumstances, this change 
was effected we cannot say, but it is certain that a warm affection 
was supplanted by an undying hatred. The last letter which this 
bright particular star received from her poetical admirer was dated 
September 15, 1721. Various reasons have been assigned for their 
quarrel, which is one of the most famous in literary history. Pope 
declared that it was the direct consequence of his refusal to employ 
his pen in satirising certain persons who were in Lady Mary’s black 
books. Lady Mary, on the other hand, stoutly declared that it arose 
in consequence of Pope’s jealousy at the intimacy which existed 
between her and the Duke of Wharton. A third report says that 
Lady Mary burst into laughter at the passionate confession of love 
with which the poet favoured her on one occasion, and in so doing 
made him her implacable enemy. A fourth says that the quarre 
originated in the return of a pair of unwashed sheets which had been 
borrowed by one of the parties, it is uncertain which. But whatever 
may have been the real cause of their coming to loggerheads—and 
at this distance of time it is surely of little or no importance—this 
much is certain, that after the year 1721 Lady Mary earned the 
undying opprobrium of “the wicked wasp of Twickenham,” who 
employed his satirical pen, which was something in that age greatly 
to be dreaded, in lampooning and maligning her for the delectation 
of all who bore no love towards her ladyship. It is, however, only fair 
to add that Lady Mary paid back her adversary in his own coin 
with compound interest, particularly in her ** Epistle to the Imitator 
of Horace,” a satire which was couched in the bitterest terms, 
Lady Mary continued to reside at Twickenham until 1739, when she 
left it never to return. 

Some time before Lady Mary Wortley Montagu bade adieu to 
Twickenham, a great novelist came to reside in the parish. We need 
hardly say that we refer to her second cousin, Henry Fielding, the 
Dickens of the eighteenth century. Fielding and his second wife, 
Mary Macdaniel, occupied a quaint, old-fashioned wooden house 
which stood in Back Lane. Tradition long asserted that it was in 
this house that Fielding wrote the novel by which he is best known, 
“The Life and Adventures of Tom Jones ;” nor has this tradition 
been proved fictitious. Fielding resided at Twickenham until 1748, 
exchanging its seclusion for the unhealthy atmosphere of Bow Street 
Police Court. 

Contemporary with Fielding at Twickenham lived Paul White- 
head, the poet, who occupied a house on Twickenham Heath 
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Whitehead having attached himself to the Prince of Wales’s party at 
Leicester House, in the time of George II., became a violent patriot, 
and the ‘Heir-Apparent’s champion and bard. When his patron 
Lord Despencer came into power, he received from that nobleman a 
lucrative place, and became a member of that notorious society 
which was known as the “ Hell-fire Club.” He wrote several poems 
of which even the titles are now hardly remembered. Among these 
were “ The State Dancer,” “The Gymnasiad, or Boxing Match,” and 
an “ Epistle to Dr. Thompson,” which were collected into a volume 
after his death in December 1774. 

Whitehead was an intimate friend of another Twickenham resi- 
dent who enjoyed much celebrity in the literary world of the second 
half of the eighteenth century, Sir John Hawkins. His residence 
was the house called Twickenham House, situated near the rail- 
way bridge, on the south side of the old village. Sir John was the 
head of the Commission of the Peace for the County of Middlesex, 
and chairman of the Quarter Sessions, and when the Earl of Roche- 
fort presented him to George III. for knighthood he described him 
as “the best magistrate in the kingdom.” Hawkins’s great recreation, 
like that of Paley, was angling, for the indulgence of which Twicken- 
ham afforded abundant facilities. Besides editing “The Complete 
Angler” of Isaac Walton, Sir John Hawkins composed a “ History 
of Music,” in five quarto volumes, and a “ Life of Dr. Johnson,” 
which was superseded by Boswell’s work. For undertaking to write 
a biography of Johnson, Hawkins had many qualifications. He had 
known Johnson very early in life, had been a member of the club 
which Johnson had founded in Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, and had 
been an original member of the far-famed Literary Club of later 
institution. By assiduous attention upon Johnson, according to 
Boswell, he obtained the office of one of his executors. There exists 
even yet in the gardens of Twickenham House a circular concert 
room, with a dome in the roof, which was specially built by Hawkins 
for the meetings of the Literary Club. Hawkins survived the Sage 
of Fleet Street only five years, dying in January 1789. He lies in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The literary fame of Sir John Hawkins was perpetuated by his 
daughter, Letitia Matilda, who resided until the time of her death 
in a large house at the end of Sion Row, Twickenham. This lady, 
who idolised Dr. Johnson, published a large number of novels which 
have long been consigned to a well-deserved oblivion. Fortunately 
for the student of a bygone age she compiled three volumes of 
anecdotes which possess considerable interest and afford much 
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interesting information respecting Twickenham and its residents in 
the Georgian era. 

We have purposely postponed until now all mention of the 
greatest of the literary characters who shed the light of their 
countenance upon Twickenham in the eighteenth century, Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, the prince of letter-writers. Walpole did 
not come to reside at Twickenham until George II. had been seated 
on the throne twenty years. In 1747 he took the lease of a cottage 
which stood on a piece of ground known as Strawberry Hill Shot. 
Writing to his friend Marsha] Conway, on June 8, 1747, he said : 
“You perceive by my date that I am got into a new camp, and have 
left my tub at Windsor. It is a little plaything house, and is the 
prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set in enamelled meadows, with 
phillagree hedges : 


A small Euphrates through the place is roll’d, 
And little fishes wave their wing in gold. 


Two delightful roads that you would call dusty, supply me con- 
tinually with coaches and chaises ; barges as solemn as barons of the 
exchequer move under my window. Richmond Hill and Ham 
walks bound my prospects ; but, thank God, the Thames is between 
me and the Duchess of Queensberry. Dowagers as plenty as 
flounders inhabit all around, and Pope’s ghost is just now skimming 
under my window by a most poetical moonlight.” Walpole kad not 
been a tenant of this cottage long before he conceived the idea of 
enlarging it. At that time architects had abandoned the Gothic 
style, and the Gothic style Walpole loved with all his heart and with 
all his soul. Fearing that Gothic would perhaps be limited only to 
prints, he determined to revive it, and to prove, if he were able, how 
it might be adapted to domestic buildings and their embellishment. 
Between 1773 and 1776 a Gothic structure arose which was desig- 
nated Strawberry Hill, the fame of which it is not too much to say has 
gone out into the uttermost parts of the earth. Divers opinions of 
it were formed among Walpole’s contemporaries. By some it was 
loudly extolled, by others as loudly decried. Indifferent alike to the 
praise and blame of his critics, Walpole from his fortieth year 
onwards devoted himself to the internal decoration of the abode 
which he had set up. “In his villa,” says a great writer, “every 
apartment is a museum ; every piece of furniture is a curiosity ; there 
is something strange in the form of the shovel ; there is a long story 
belonging to the bell-rope. We wander among a profusion of varie- 
ties of trifling intrinsic value, but so quaint in fashion, or connected 
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with such remarkable names and events, that they may well detain 
our attention for a moment. A moment is enough. Some new 
relic, some new unique, some carved work, some new enamel is 
forthcoming in an instant. One cabinet of trinkets is no sooner 
closed than another is opened.” We might fill pages with a bare 
enumeration of the distinguished visitors, English and foreign, who 
journeyed to Strawberry Hill for the purpose of seeing Walpole and 
of inspecting his treasures. The galleries were thronged daily by 
droves of polished, dignified fine ladies and gentlemen be-powdered, 
be-sworded, be-fanned, and be-gilded—one mass of velvet and satin 
patches and fine lace—whose elegant conversation and deportment 
ranged over an infinite variety of topics. The compositions upon 
which Horace Walpole’s literary fame rests were begun, continued, 
and ended at Strawberry Hill. Within its sombre walls he wrote 
that strange story, “‘ The Castle of Otranto,” and his gruesome tragedy 
of “The Mysterious Mother.” ‘The Castle of Otranto” still finds 
readers, thanks to the energy of practical booksellers; but “ The 
Mysterious Mother” is forgotten. Walpole, in writing to the Rev. 
William Cole, his sympathetic friend and brother antiquary, told him 
how he came to write “The Mysterious Mother :” “I waked one 
morning,” he says, “in the beginning of last June from a dream, of 
which all I could recover was that I had thought myself in an ancient 
castle (a very natural dream for a head filled like mine), and that on 
the uppermost banister of a great staircase I saw a gigantic hand in 
armour. In the evening I sat down and began to write without 
knowing in the least what I intended to say or relate. The work 
grew on my hands, and I grew fond of it. In short, I was so 
engrossed with my tale, which I completed in less than two months, 
that one evening I wrote from the time I had drank my tea, about 
six o’clock, till half-an-hour after one in the morning, when my hand 
and fingers were so weary that I could not hold the pen to finish the 
sentence, but left Matilda and Isabella in the middle of a paragraph.” 
Cole derived much pleasure and entertainment from Walpole’s story 
in common with many other readers, though young ladies of the 
type of Miss Lydia Languish and Miss Sukey Saunter must 
have been terribly disappointed when they discovered that the new 
book from the circulating library was not a tale of amorous 
intrigue, and that the “Castle of Otranto” was not a seraglio. It 
has been said, and we think said truly, that the effect which “The 
Castle of Otranto” produced upon idle literature was precisely 
analogous to that which Strawberry Hill produced upon the 
pleasure houses of the day. It founded a new school of romance, 
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of which Mrs. Anne Radcliffe and William Godwin were the most 
celebrated exponents. It was at Strawberry Hill that Walpole wrote 
the papers which were published in the Wor/d newspaper and the 
“ Lives of Painters and Engravers,” which in our opinion is the best 
of his works. There too he wrote his “ Memoirs,” valueless by 
reason of their one-sided political character and the insufferable love 
of scandal which is conspicuous on almost every page. There too 
he penned those incomparable letters which would have secured 
for him an imperishable fame, if he had written nothing else. 
Shakespeare is not more decidedly the first of dramatists, Fielding 
is not more decidedly the first of novelists, Boswell is not more 
decidedly the first of biographers, than Horace Walpole is the first 
of English letter-writers. There were letter-writers before his time, 
there have been letter-writers since his time, but Walpole none of 
them could pretend to rival. ‘“ He loved letter-writing,” says one 
of the greatest of our Essayists, ‘and had evidently studied it as an 
art. It was, in truth, the very kind of writing for such a man, very 
ambitious to rank among wits, yet nervously afraid that, while 
obtaining the reputation of a wit, he might lose caste as a gentleman.” 
His correspondence, which is an inexhaustible storehouse of illus- 
trations respecting the social life of England in the eighteenth century, 
bears upon it all the charm and all the grace of that of Madame 
de Sévigné. Indeed, it would seem as if he had been made out of 
the clay from which Dame Nature meant some French madame 
should be fashioned. Burke styled him, and not without justice, 
“an elegant trifler.” Strawberry Hill narrowed his mind. Within 
its walls nothing could be found which with propriety could be 
termed great, yet it was fully stocked with quaint knowledge and 
endowed with a power of communicating that knowledge to others 
with superior polish and zest. His conversational powers were 
varied and attractive, and obtained even the praise of Dr. Johnson, 
a man whom he detested from the bottom of his heart. 

Among the chief attractions of Strawberry Hill was the famous 
private printing press, which Walpole set up in the year 1757. 
“ Elzevir, Aldus, and Stephens,” said he, writing to his friend John 
Chub in the month of July, “are the freshest in my memory.” “I 
am turned printer,” he wrote subsequently, “and have converted a 
little cottage here into a printing office. My abbey is a perfect 
college or academy. I keep a painter in the house, and a printer— 
not to mention Mr. Bentley, who is an academy himself.” The first 
work which emanated from this press was the Pindaric odes, the 
“Bard” and “The Progress of Poesy” of his friend Thomas Gray, 
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which were printed for Robert Dodsley, the celebrated bookseller in 
Pall Mall. Gray’s “Odes” were followed by the curious narrative 
of a German tourist named Paul Hentzner who visited England in 
1598. A further list of the Strawberry Hill publications is furnished 
by Mr. Austin Dobson in his valuable monograph on Horace 
Walpole. His “Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors” was 
printed in 1758, and was soon followed by Lord Whitworth’s 
“ Account of Russia as it was in the year 1710 ;” “ The Mistakes, 
or the Happy Resentment, a Comedy,” by the learned, ingenious, 
and witty Lord Cornbury ; “Fugitive Pieces,” dedicated to Mar- 
shal Conway, in 1759 ; “Anecdotes of Painting” in 1762; “The 
Autobiography of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury” in 1764 ; 
“The Mysterious Mother,” a tragedy, in 1769; “ Miscellaneous 
Antiquities,” and “The Memoirs of Count Grammont,” and various 
minor effusions, including the ‘‘ Essay on Modern Gardening,” and 
“‘ Bishop Bonner’s Ghost,” between that date and 1789. That this 
press of Strawberry Hill aroused public curiosity in no small degree 
may well be supposed, and Walpole was ever ready to display its 
mysteries to such as were desirous of seeing them. On one occasion, 
Lady Rochford and Lady Townshend, the mother of the eminent 
statesman of the same name, and the sister of Sir John Bland, were 
taken after dinner into the printing room, in order that they might 
see the printer, William Robinson, engaged in his task. To her no 
small astonishment, Lady Townshend while there was presented with 
the following lines of verse which had been set up in type: 


THE PRESS SPEAKS: 
From me wits and poets their glory obtain ; 
Without me their wit and their verses were vain. 
Stop, Townshend, and let me but print what you say ; 
You the fame I on others bestow will repay. 


On the same occasion, Lady Rochford, whose maiden name was 
Young, received a verse from the hands of the printer couched in 
the following complimentary terms : 


THE PRESS SPEAKS: 
In vain from your properest name you have flown, 
And exchanged lovely Cupid’s for Hymen’s dull throne ; 
By my art shall your beauties be constantly sung, 
And in spite of yourself you shall ever be young. 


We gather these particulars from a letter which Walpole wrote to 
his friend George Montague, on August 25, 1757, descriptive of what 
he calls “les amusements des eaux de Strawberri,” and which he 
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concludes by saying, ‘‘ You may imagine, whatever the poetry was, 
that the gallantry of it succeeded.” ! 

It may be of interest to mention that between the years 1759 and 
1763 Horace Walpole enlarged his chateau by the erection of a 
gallery, a great cloister, and a cabinet or tribune. In the month of 
May 1763 he informed his antiquarian friend, the Rev. William 
Cole, that the gallery was rapidly approaching completion ; and two 
months later that it was almost “in the critical minute of consum- 
mation.” Four weeks afterwards he wrote to another correspondent 
(Conway) telling him that he was “keeping an inn: the sign, the 
‘Gothic Castle’ ;” and in August that “all the earth was begging to 
come and see it.” In June of the following year Walpole gave a 
grand entertainment at Strawberry Hill, and wrote an account of the 
festivities to George Montague on the same day. “Strawberry,” he 
wrote, “ whose glories, perhaps, verge towards their setting, has been 
more sumptuous to-day than ordinary, and banquetted their repre- 
sentative Majesties of France and Spain. I had Monsieur and 
Madame de Guerchy, Mademoiselie de Nangis, their daughter, two 
other French gentlemen, the Prince of Masserano, his brother and 
secretary, Lord March, George Selwyn, Mrs. Ann Pitt, and my niece 
Waldegrave. The refectory never was so crowded ; nor have any 
foreigners been here before that comprehended Strawberry. Indeed, 
everything succeeded to a hair. A violent shower in the morning 
laid the dust, brightened the green, refreshed the roses, pinks, orange 
flowers, and the blossoms with which the acacias are covered. A 
rich storm of thunder and lightning gave a dignity of colour to the 
heavens ; and the sun appeared enough to illuminate the landscape 
without basking himself over it at his length. During dinner there 
were French horns and clarionets in the cloister, and after coffee I 
treated them with an English syllabub. Thence they went to the 
printing-house, and saw a new fashionable French song printed. 
They drank tea in the gallery, and at eight went away to Vauxhall.” 

Early in the autumn of the year 1788, Horace Walpole, who was 
then in the seventy-first year of his age, met a family who had 
recently returned from the Continent with a high reputation for 
social graces and accomplishments. “The first night I met them,” 
wrote he to the Countess of Ossory, “I would not be acquainted 
with them, having heard so much in their praise, that I concluded 
they would be all pretension. The second time, in a very small 
company, I sat next to Mary, and found her an angel both inside 
and out. Now, I do not know which I like best, except Mary’s 

1 Walpole’s Zetters, Ed, Cunningham, iii. pp. 99-100. 
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face, which is formed for a sentimental novel ; but i is ten times 
fitter for a fifty times better thing, genteel comedy.” The two 
young damsels who are here alluded to were Mary and Agnes Berry, 
who formed the chief solace and interest of the life of Horace 
Walpole until the day of his death in 1797. He had not been 
acquainted with them long before they became his neighbours at 
Twickenham, where he kept up an incessant intercourse with them, 
and during their frequent absence in London, or at country-houses, 
he corresponded with them daily. Of the two sisters, Walpole pre- 
ferred Mary, the elder, whom he wished to make his wife, more out 
of consideration of the advantages she would enjoy as a widow than 
anything else. Lord Lansdowne says that Walpole would have 
formally wedded either of the Misses Berry in order to secure their 
society, and to confer rank and fortune on their family, since it lay 
in his power to charge the Orford estate with a jointure of two 
thousand pounds a year. The Misses Berry were, however, both 
averse from the proposal ; but Walpole at his death bequeathed his 
little Strawberry Hill to them, and made Mary Berry his literary 
executor. Associated in this manner with his memory and with his 
name, assuredly no insignificant title to immortality, no better intro- 
duction could these estimable ladies have been provided with had 
they needed one. Their social position received recognition and 
confirmation rather than strength from their intimacy with Walpole. 
From the age of seventeen or eighteen to that of nearly ninety Miss 
Mary Berry and her sister lived constantly in society, both at home 
and abroad. They saw Marie Antoinette in all her pride and 
beauty, and they lived to see the fall of Louis Philippe. The elder 
sister was born in the third year after the accession of George IIL, 
and died at her house in Curzon Street, Mayfair, in the winter 
of 1852, not long after she had been privately presented to the 
Queen, having carried into the middle of the present century the 
ties and recollections of the last. She survived her sister Agnes 
only a few months. With them the last traditions of the literary 
suburb of the Georgian era vanished. We should mention that 
Mary Berry attained much celebrity as an authoress in the early 
decades of the present century. A play, entitled “ Fashionable 
Friends,” was unequivocally damned at Drury Lane Theatre in May 
1804. Seven years after she published an edition of the “ Letters of 
Madame du Deffand,” which had been bequeathed to her by 
Walpole. In 1819 she published a “ Life of Rachel Lady Russell,” 
and a work comparing the social condition of England and France 
was published in 1831. This work shows great powers of condensa- 
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tion, which, perhaps, constitutes its chief merit. There is also much 
ability displayed in illustrating the period in which those of whom 
she treats lived and died. 

Walpole’s love for these two bright girls in their teens, whose 
minds were attuned to a far better state of society than that in 
which they lived, was very great. They lived in a frivolous age, and 
yet their youth had no frivolity ; they lived in an artificial epoch, 
yet their girlhood and womanhood were alike destitute of artificiality. 
The old septuagenarian bachelor found the Misses Berry not merely 
young ladies with whom he could converse rationally, but who were 
fully capable of holding their own when the argument afforded them 
opportunities of so doing ; they were as beams of golden sunshine 
which made warm and brilliant the evening of the life of a man 
who was old enough to be their grandfather. - 

The grave has long since passed over all those of whom we have 
been speaking. The Misses Berry learned the truth of the poet’s 


lines that : 
Beauty must decay, 


Curled or uncurled, that locks will turn to grey. 
Since painted or not painted, all shall fade, 
And she who scorns at men must die a maid; 
What, then, remains but well our power to use 
And keep good-humour still whate’er we lose. 


The great age in which they lived has gone away, and its society 
has perished with it. Of that society much has been said and 
written. It is now agreed on all hands that it was an age charac- 
terised by much coarseness, by many follies, by many vices, by social 
anomalies not a few. Its beauties and dandies were for the most 
part so many puppets. The men of fashion were cold, heartless, and 
cynical; the women were painted butterflies, the one great problem 
of their lives being how best to kill time, and what the poet said of 
them was true enough : 


With varying vanities from every part 
They shift the moving toy-shop of their heart. 


All these impeachments, and many more that we might add, if it 
served our purpose to do so, cannot be denied, but neither can it 
be gainsaid that the literary circle of Twickenham in the Georgian 
era constituted a landmark in the social history of the land we 
live in, 


WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 
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BARGIS: 
A STORY OF SUPERSTITIONS. 


] N the year 1890 the Rev. Jack Bland, M.A., was appointed /ocum 

tenens of Ashmoor—a quiet but beautiful parish on the borders 
of Dartmoor. He accepted his fate with resignation, tempered by a 
mild satisfaction that his lines were cast “in this dull Devonshire.” 
For, after all, there’s no place like home, even for growling at ! 

The parish was large and scattered, with outlying moorland farms, 
and tiny hamlets at long distances from each other. It was incum- 
bent on him to visit them all from time to time, and once a week it 
was his duty to preach at Torford, a village about four miles off. 

Mr. Bland was leaving Ashmoor vestry after morning service, one 
Sunday in early autumn, when the sexton came up to him with deep 
concern written on every feature of his face. 

“ I suppose, sir, yu’ll give up they evening services to Torford 
now the nights be getting long?” 

“ Give them up? No; why should I? I know the short cut 
through the lanes well enough by this time to go backwards and 
forwards with my eyes shut.” 

“ Well, zur, I'd a deal liefer twas you nor me a-trapesing about 
they lanes aftir nightfall.” 

“Why? I’ve a good stick for tramps, Will. I don’t think any 
one will interfere with me,” returned Mr. Bland, who was as wiry as 
a fox-terrier and as brave’ as a lion, though not a man of many 
inches. 

“ No, zur, tidn’t what I mean. Savin’ your presence, I be no 
more afeard of mortial main than other folks, but there’s shat 
a-wandering twix here and Torford town that’s not to be seen in the 
daylight.” 

“ Can you see in the dark, Will?” 

“ Ah, folks may laugh from hignorance ; but there’s the dimmet, 
my dear, that’s neither to zay light nor darkness, when they be abroad 
that’s not living nor quite in their graves. Did ’ee never hear tell of 
Bargis? Now do’ee tak an old man’s warning and give up they 
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evening services to Torford, or yu’ll be meeting more than you 
reckons on.” 

And Will Cobley ambled off, sighing dolefully, touching his white 
hair, which was cut in a square fringe on his forehead and fell in 
snowy silken locks on his shoulders after the fashion of his long-past 
youth. 

He is a sketch from life, taken precisely as I saw him in the flesh. 

He dressed in a green velveteen coat and knee-breeches, and 
wore most delightfully well-fitting stockings and square shoes. 

His ways were as old-fashioned and quaint as his dress. He 
rose religiously before dawn, that he might see the sun dance 
“on Easter Sunday,” but he hated superstitions, meaning church 
decorations, and gave a furious kick with those venerable legs of 
his to a vegetable marrow at the harvest festival, saying, as if it were 
an epigram— 

This here 


Won’t take ’ee 
Up there ! 


After leaving the vestry on the Sunday whose events I am 
describing, he locked up the lych gate and put the key in his pocket, 
muttering, “I’ve a warned parson so plain as iver can spake, but 
them as won’t be warned may meet Bargis unawares,” and he groaned 
deeply. 

“Gude sakes, there’s a magpie a-putch’d ’pon the lych gate. 
Shall have a burying afore the wick’s out.” 

Then he looked back, shading his eyes with his hand. 

“There goeth parson, a-striding over stile, paying no more heed 
tu thae burd than I wid tua sparrer! He’d better take heed tu 
hees ways, he had, afore ’tes tu late.” 

And Will entered his cottage, still sighing dolefully, and attacked 
his Sunday dinner as pensively with his two-pronged fork as if he 
were digging somebody’s grave. 

Meantime the feckless “parson” walked carelessly on his way, 
and on reaching the vicarage whistled cheerily for his dog. A fine 
black retriever, Nep by name, tore down the lawn to meet him, in 
frantic glee that church was over. 

Like all clergy dogs, he distinguished accurately between Sundays 
and week-days, and generally did his private hunting while good 
folks were in church. On this particular morning he had a weary 
but self-satisfied look which caused his master to suspect him very 
strongly of poaching, for, to reverse an old rhyme, 
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Of rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 
Rabbits young and rabbits old, 
Rabbits tender, rabbits tough, 
Nep “could never have enough.” 


And rabbits abounded on the edge of the moor. 

After grave remonstrance with Nep, to which the dog listened 
uncomfortably, but with no sign of repentance, and a look which 
seemed to reproach his master for misunderstanding him, Mr. Bland 
bestowed on him a pat of forgiveness. 

Then he made a good early dinner ; smoked acomfortable pipe or 

two; did his catechising in the church ; returned to take a cup 
of coffee, and prepared to set off for Torford in good time for evening 
service. 
Nep made desperate appeals to be allowed to accompany him. 
In. vain he explained that it was again a case of “ Church, Nep.” 
Finally he grew vexed, showed the dog a whip and chain, and 
assured him that a taste of each should be his portion if he took 
advantage of his master’s absence to go poaching again. 

Nep seemed so terribly distressed at these symbols of durance, 
that it appeared as if some kind of canine conscience had at length 
awakened, and, fro ¢em., made a coward of him. 

Mr. Bland shut him up in the dining-room, and set off alone. 
Old Will’s warnings sat lightly enough on his mind as he swung 
along the lanes at a brisk pace, remembering, with a blending of pity 
and amusement, certain prophecies the sexton had given out months 
before. 

Will had kept vigil at the lych gate on New Year’s Eve, when, 
according to a well-known Devonshire superstition, he who had 
courage to watch would see a vision of all who were destined to die 
in the coming year. 

On New Year’s morning he assured Mr. Bland that it would be 
his duty before the year was out to bury a certain Mrs. Crawford 
and an epileptic lad named Tommy Field. 

At twelve o’clock on Innocents’ night Tommy Field made a 
pilgrimage of his own; though it may sound strange to some to 
know that such things happen in Protestant villages in the nineteenth 
century. 

There was a general belief in the neighbourhood that epilepsy 
was curable, provided the sufferer had faith and courage to say 
the Lord’s Prayer, alone, before the altar, at the midnight of the 


massacre, 
‘Tommy’s mother had tried in vain the only other local remedy, 
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#.¢. dragging the poor lad in at one side of a thorn hedge and out 
at another. é 

So Tommy crept terrified into the church, while his mother 
waited and prayed outside; and old Will made a strange burial 
under the east window of something that was never recorded in the 
register. 

Curiously enough, the poor lad seemed better after his act of 
faith. 

“Autumn is here,” mused Mr. Bland, as he swung across the 
fields, ‘‘and both Will’s victims, instead of being ‘ under a clat,’ as 
he prophesied, are alive and well, and seem likely to remain so. 
Perhaps poor Tommy’s simple belief was rewarded, by the mind 
being allowed to influence the body for good. Strange! how peo- 
ple associate the presence of God with an especial place, instead of 
feeling that they can lift themselves up to it from any spot of earth. 
Association rules us too much—mere association. We scarcely know 
its power over every one of us.” 

And giving his head a little thoughtful shake, which curiously 
illustrated his theory, as he had unconsciously caught it from old 
Will, he turned his eyes with delight on the autumn sunset, which 
was tinting the flaming woods with brighter reds and golds. He 
regretted he could not watch it longer, for “ Pareson’s bell” was just 
beginning to ring, so he hurried into Torford Church. 

Happening to raise his eyes during the first lesson, he saw through 
one of the windows, which was of plain glass, a lady, hatless, dressed 
in a loose kind of wrap—in fact a dressing-gown—hurrying up the 
path towards the church. 

She reached the door, opened it timidly, and slipped into a seat 
beside a pillar, whence from time to time she looked at Mr. Bland 
with such sad but unmistakable appeal written on every feature of 
her face, that he resolved on speaking to her after the service, and 
asking if, in the absence of the Vicar of Ashmoor, he could in any 
way be of use to her, as his authorised representative ? 

He had scarcely determined on this course of action, when a 
second figure appeared to distract his thoughts. It was that of a 
stout, coarse-looking woman, in a black bonnet and shawl, panting, 
hurrying, and red in the face from the pace at which she was walking. 
On entering the church she stood for a minute glaring angrily round. 
Then she espied the slight figure kneeling by the pillar, and bore 
down straight for her pew. On reaching it, she tapped the young 
lady sharply on the shoulder. 

“Unwarrantable impertinence!” thought Mr. Bland. 
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Then, taking her by the wrist, she endeavoured to persuade her 
—by no means gently—to leave the church. 

The girl, however, shook her head, and turning away from her 
tormentor, hid her face in her hands, with a sound very like a stifled 
sob, that cut Mr. Bland to the heart. 

Speak to her he would, the very instant after church, he resolved 
more resolutely than ever. 

But, hurriedly as he changed his surplice, during the short interval 
the fair girl and sinister-faced woman vanished, as completely as 
though the earth had swallowed them up. 

The only thing to be done was to inquire where the strangely 
assorted pair might be found, and he was informed that he had seen 
“Mrs. Brown to the Barton, as was Madam Crawford's house- 
keeper back along, but now was a-tending of a mazed young lady— 
the old madam’s niece, who had got away to church unbeknown to 
Mrs. Brown.” 

“ Mazed young lady!” said poor Mr. Bland, considerably stag- 
gered. ‘‘ Why, she looked as sane as I am.” 

“ May so be,” retorted his informant. A speech which left him 
nothing more to say. 

It was by this time dark, and he stepped briskly homeward, still 
pondering on the sweet face of the mazed young lady. 

He had forgotten all about old Will and Bargis, when suddenly, 
at a most gloomy spot between two tall hedges, a low dark shape 
rushed past him. 

“ Nep, Nep—you scoundrel, here! here !” he called, thinking at 
once of his dog, but the shape did not return. When he began to 
think matters over he remembered that he had left Nep safely shut 
up in the dining-room. 

“Merely a stray sheep-dog,” he assured himself roundly, and 
plodded on. 

When he reached the Vicarage, there was Nep—sound asleep 
on the hearth-rug. 

He welcomed his master by opening one eye languidly, giving 
the floor a grat*fied thump with his tail, and going to sleep again. 

Sunday night was not a time of unmixed happiness to one good 
bachelor. The servants used to laya cold supper for him, and go 
to see their friends. 

Mr. Bland abominated cold suppers. He looked round the 
room and noticed, with some irritation, that the door-window, though 
shut, was not latched. He clicked the latch sharply into its place. 
Nep opened both eyes and rapidly shut them again. 
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“‘ The value of a dog’s companionship is overrated : there is that 
brute asleep as selfishly as any man.” This was Mr. Bland’s way of 
repining for a wife and a hot supper. 

“He'll wake up fast enough for his food. Lovely bone,” he 
remarked presently. Nep took it with avidity, and made for the 
window. 

* No, no, old fellow, you’ll keep in bounds to-night. Be off to the 
back kitchen. I am sorry your bone is not high enough for you, 
but you must wait till morning to bury it.” 

And Nep retired disconsolate. 


Monday was a very busy day ; ghosts, dogs, and mazed young 
ladies could not be thought of, for a gentleman came down to Ash- 
moor to give a technical lecture under the auspices of the County 
Council—and Mr. Bland was busy entertaining him and many of the 
clergy of the neighbourhood. The lecture was very well attended, 
and old Will was there, shaking his white locks most attentively. 

On Tuesday morning he came up to the Vicarage. 

Parson (loq.) : “ Well, Will, so you went to the lecture yesterday ?” 

Will: “ Ees, zur, a ded” (I did.) 

P. ; “And what did you think about it?” 

W.: “Well, zur, I dedn’t thenk about it at all, that I know by,” 

P.: “But did you not earn anything?” 

W..: “Noa, zur, I didn’t /arvn nothin’.” 

FP. : “ But what did the lecturer talk about ; did he speak well?” 

W.: “Au, ees, zur—the man spoked very well, and told up a 
mazin’ sight.” 

f.; “ And what did he tell about ?” 

W.: “Au, well, zur, a told about the constituency of watter 
and telled about hoxy gin, and hider gin. But there ! zur—a glass 
of Old Tom is gude enough for me!” 

“Oh, Will, Will, you are a tru Ceonservative,” laughed his reve- 
rence, “but perhaps you won’t object to some lunch and a glass of 
beer in the kitchen at this early hour?” 

Mr. Bland had only just breakfasted. Will graciously intimated 
that he entertained no particular objection to lunch, but he stood 
still a minute and shook his white locks about his broad shoulders, 
in their green velveteen, as winter shakes the snow over the ivied 
boss of some sturdy tower, and remarked that he had not come up at 
that hour in the morning to discuss any sort of gin nor beer naythur— 
but he had matters of importance to communicate, Then, with a 
kind of doleful exultation in his face, he broke out ; 
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“ There, zur, I told ’ee, so as how old Madam Crawford was 
bound to die before the year was out. Old cat ! her went off sudden, 
at six this morning, and the next to follow will be Tommy Field, you 
mark my word! You didn’t meet nothing low and black on Friday 
as you comed back-along from Torford Church, did ’ee, now?” 

** Well—yes—now you remind me, something did pass quickly in 
a lane—a stray sheep-dog, I expect.” 

“‘Ship-dug!” cried Will incredulously. “Ded you zee the 
head of un?” 

“See his head? why, it was too dark to tell head from tail.” 

‘“‘ Ah-h-h—you dedn’t see hees head, for why? Bargis is a black 
hell-hound, with no head belonging tu um, and he’ve bin about 
the country a terrible deal of late. There'll be a sight of things 
happen before this wick be gone by. Now, zur, ef you plaze, 
I'll goo and drink my beer.” 

“Would you [prefer cider, or are you afraid of rheumatism ?” 
asked Mr. Bland. 

** Rheumatiz?” said Will contemptuously. “I never ails that 
way. Knowed the cure for years before you was appointed to these 
here parish.” 

“Ah! now that zs something worth knowing. It would be of 
great use to your neighbours in a climate like this,” and Mr. Bland 
pulled out his tablets to set it down, expecting a list of herbs whose 
local names might escape his memory. 

“ Why, ’tis so easy as sinning ; no need of writing up a sermon 
about a poor twoad.” 

“* Poor toad ?” 

“Ees, zur, twoad I zed, and twoad I sticketh tu. First time 
I felt a tich of rheumatiz I went down along to Bloody Pule 
where there was a gurt fight between the English and the Danes 
—not this century but last—and there I catched so fine a twoad as 
iver cude see—a gashly gurt wan he was, sure enough—but mortial 
well zet up for a twoad, the eyes of un so bright, and he so plum 
(stout) as any old squire. There’s a butiful prayer belongeth to a 
twoad.” 

“ But what has the toad got to do with rheumatism ?” broke in 
the listener. 

“ Heverything, sir ; you’ve only got for to stick thiccy twoad upon 
a thorn, and leave un bide. And that’s the sure cure for rheumatiz.” 

“You don’t mean to say you were brute enough to do such a 
thing ?” 

“‘T sticked that there twoad upon th’ old thorn by the logganstone, 
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Went tu look at un five days later, and he was ’live and looking up so 
piert as may be ; and I’ve never had no rheumatics sence.” 

“Tt’s a lucky thing for you, Will, I was not in the parish. I be- 
long to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Good- 
morning !” 

“ Fust time ever I heerd a twoad were a hanimal, and the gentry 
be mostly mazed with their prevaintions of twoads, and county 
councils, and hoxy gin,” grumbled Will, toddling off to the kitchen. 


Mrs. Crawford’s funeral was fixed for three o’clock on the ensuing 
Saturday. The hour struck; Mr. Bland and Will waited and waited 
in vain: no funeral neared the lych gate. At last a breathless mes- 
senger came to say that demons were holding the wheels of the 
funeral car, and no efforts of horses or men could avail to stir it. 
Would the parson please for to go and drive away the devils ? 

“What next!” cried Mr. Bland. ‘I can’t deal in humbug 
like an African witch doctor.” 

“Tis your dutay, sir,” cried Will severely, “to take a gude buke 
and go fore a bit to meet the funeral, and then you must plaze for 
tu walk backsefore, radeing upon your buke, and the funeral will 
follow after ’ee. I'll fetch along the buke for ’ee,” and Will rushed 
into his cottage and returned with a Greek Testament. 

A curious scene met Mr. Bland’s eyes when he reached the spot 
where the hearse was aground. 

The scared horses tugged and pulled fitfully, steaming at every 
pore, while the attendants and mourners, who had arranged them- 
selves ina line along one of the hedges, stood shivering and staring 
helplessly. ‘The funeral feathers nodded and jerked as if imps were 
at play with their plumes. 

“Turn the wheels here. You won’t help matters by standing 
still,” cried Mr. Bland after a rapid glance at the scene. 

*‘Us have turned and turned till us be weary, but ’tisn’t no 
manner of use,” retorted one of them. 

“ Plaize for tu rade upon your buke, sir,” said Will, thrusting the 
Testament into his hand. 

The parson looked attentively at the horses. A young one, evi- 
dently only half broken, was trembling violently, his fears had com- 
municated themselves to the others, so that all four had come to a 
standstill. 

Shouting and whipping had served only to augment their terrors. 

Before opening his book, Mr. Bland went up to the fretting, 
fuming colt, soothed him a little, and then finding his place, began 
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in Greek, “Which was the son of Noah,” in a tone which soothed 
the three-year-old, new to his work, scared by the slow pace he had 
been compelled to keep, and the ghastly burden he knew was behind 
him. 

“ Come along, old fellow; I’ll take care that nothing hurts you!” 

The reader soon became aware that four pairs of trustful eyes 
and four pairs of pricked ears were becoming every minute quieter 
as he read. So, keeping just in front of the horses’ noses, that they 
might see him in spite of their hideous black blinkers, he ordered 
the men to turn the wheels ; they turned with a will. 

The blacks stepped out, the funeral train was once more in 
motion, 

“Tis a powerful gude buke, very powerful ’gainst evil. Be 
thankful you’ve a-druved the devils from the wheels, zur,” moralised 
old Will. 


Mrs. Crawford was laid in the family vault without further let or hin- 
drance, but Will shook his head more dolefully than ever, and said 
“ fifty coffins nor a hunder vaults would never hold the likes of she. 
She were an old cat if ever there was a cat in the world; and she’d 
walk o’ nights, as old catzes always ded.” 

And in this belief no arguments in favour of charity that Mr. 
Bland brought to bear could shake him. 


On Sunday morning the whole village was in a ferment. Strange 
versions of still stranger events were flying from mouth to mouth 
before the morning service. 

Will was, as usual, the fountain-head of information and the oracle 
of the country-side. 

It seemed that late on Saturday afternoon he had been about 
some small piece of. dusting in the church, accompanied by little 
Tommy Field, when he saw “a gurt black bird, with a forky tail, 
and a frill round the neck of un, to pitch upon the reading-desk. 
He clapped his hands, cried ‘shoo,’ and started in chase ; the 
bird hopped round the church with the utmost deliberation, just a 
few paces in front of him, a lukein’ up despert devilish, and so like 
the old Mrs. Crawford, with a train to her gound and a lace frill 
round her wicked old neck, as tu pays.” 

The poor little Tommy Field gripped on to his hand hard with 
fright, but came along with him round the church, and out to the 
door, then “the gashly gurt bird gived a gashly gurt croak, and 
vanished into Mrs. Crawford’s vault!” Poor little Tommy Field fell 
on his face in a fit—and died in it, 
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Perhaps another time, folks who had not seen the New Year's 
visions at the lych gate would believe them ashad.” Will further 
announced that there was no doubt old Mrs. Crawford had left some 
evil still working above-ground ; and it was Mr. Bland’s duty to 
find out what it was, and put a stop to it, or she would always be 
“‘a-walking and a-scaring of folks to death. Bargis was quite bad 
enough, rampaging about the lanes hevery night, nowadays.” 

In vain Mr. Bland, finding his story crude and hard of digestion, 
tried to reason with him. ‘Tommy Field was dead beyond dispute, 
but he stoutly maintained that epilepsy would have carried off its 
victim, quite independently of the “ gashly bird.” 

Will, as spokesman for the parish in general, assured him that it 
was his bounden duty “to lay” the old Mrs. Crawford in the same 
manner as he had quieted the horses, by reading the “‘ gude book” 
in every room in her house, and along the road from Crawford Hall 
to the church. 

Mr. Bland grew indignant, and declared ‘“‘he would not make 
such an exhibition of himself to please all the old women in Ashmoor 
and Torford together.” 

Then Mr. William Cobley lost his temper, shook his white locks 
about like a perfect blizzard, and declared oracularly that “ parsons 
who paid no heed to old women might find they been the death of 
young ones, and that some dogs were better Christians than their 
masters, for they’d been seen to carry food to the hungry and visit 
the afflicted, while some clergymen only cared to bide at home 
upon the fat of the land.” 

“‘What do you mean by such impertinence, Cobley ? you must 
be taking leave of your senses !” cried Mr. Bland, too vexed to see 
that there was a grain of meaning underlying the old man’s extraor- 
dinary speech. 

Will shuffled away, muttering to himself “ that young men now- 
adays was so stuffed up with book-learning, they were good for 
nothing else, but mocked at the counsels of their elders. His own 
sister had seen the ‘laying’ of Lord Ryll, and he could have told 
parson how to lay Madam Crawford ‘proper,’ but he wouldn’t heed.” 

The only effect of Will’s strictures on his pastor’s mind was to 
recall to his memory, somewhat irrelevantly as it seemed, the sweet 
pleading face of the “young lady to Torford.” The dragon who 
guarded her was earthly and substantial enough in all conscience; he 
assured himself that the sight of Mrs. Brown’s coarse red face would 
be quite a healthy tonic to his mind, which was acquiring a melan- 
choly tinge from the superstitious atmosphere surrounding him. 
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He would certainly walk over to see her, inquire for her charge, 
and, if possible, obtain an interview with her. 

He found something marvellously exhilarating in the walk to 
Torford, and assured himself that it was the oxygen in the air ; it 
was a glorious day—a perfectly glorious day ! 

When he reached the farm the place seemed unusually still, No 
sound of pig, dog, or poultry in the yard, or low of cattle from the 
buildings. Nep, who had been getting somewhat self-asserting in his 
manners of late, lay down outside the gate, refusing to go further. 

Mr. Bland glanced up at the windows ; they told their own story: 
the blinds were down, the house empty. 

He walked on to the nearest cottage, and was there informed 
that “the mazed young lady had a-been taken so cruel bad on 
Monday week, that Mrs. Brown had been forced to take her away to 
a doctor in London. Her hadn’t left no direction.” 

Baffled in more ways than one, poor Mr. Bland turned home- 
wards again ; he no longer felt that the air was inspiriting; the English, 
and more especially the Devonshire climate, he stigmatised as 
“beastly.” There was no doubt about it, the weather was extremely 
depressing. 

As for Nep, the dog seemed bewitched ; when half-way home he 
darted off to the field leading in the direction of Crawford. Hall, 
then returning, barked and tugged at his master’s coat, to entice him 
in the same direction ; but he was sternly ordered to “heel,” and 
promised the whip before long if he persisted in such unruly ways, 
as sure as he was a living dog. 

Mr. Bland’s troubles with the supernatural were not yet over. 
Just as he was about to refresh himself with a cup of afternoon tea, 
Will strutted in, “just as if he were the archdeacon,” thought the 
exasperated pastor. 

He explained that he appeared as a “deputation” from the 
servants at Crawford Hall, who besought Mr. Bland to go over there, 
and “lay” the spirit of their late mistress. “ Deputation be—— 
(anything you liked),” thought this unlucky Oxford M.A., who, in 
every respect matter of fact, and the outcome of the enlightened nine- 
teenth century, had by his tact with horses gained himself a repu- 
tation for power over spirits, and was firmly believed to have the 
power of casting out devils and quieting ghosts at will ! 

“The cook to Crawford, her saith to me: Mr. Cobley, saith she, 
them as can rade upon bukes, that schulemissis from London can’t 
make no head nor tail on, can du a dale more, if theym minded. 
But then, Mr. Cobley, he bain’t our own parson, but only the 
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local demons, you see. But, tell ’ee what ’tes, zur; they maids ’ill 
niver bide to the Hall till the old madam’s son cometh home from 
Hindia, for madam a-walking the house, and Bargis a yipping an’ 
yowling hevery night houtside, be more than flesh and blood can 
a-bear.” 

“You told me Bargis was a dog without a head, didn’t you?” 

“ Fes, zur, a ded.” 

“Then how on earth can he contrive to howl? Tell me that.” 

“ Divil knoweth, as made un,” quoth Will, impressively. 

* You can tell the servants that I will go over to the Hall and 
have a rat-hunt, to-morrow. That will stop the noises, I expect,” 

Will departed grumbling. 


“ Rats, Nep, old man; come along, you shall have a good turn at 
them,” said master to dog next day, as they neared Crawford Hall 
on their mundane errand. 

“Bless the dog, he seems ready to jump out of his skin with 
delight.” 

Nep had entirely departed from his usual serene gravity of 
manner ; he ran round his master, jumped, barked, and generally 
conducted himself more like a puppy than a retriever of his years 
and position. Rats did not seem abundant at the Hall, and they had 
but poor sport, until Nep stopped and scratched at a red door, which 
opened outward from a shut dark staircase. Then he bolted up 
the stair and sniffed frantically under another door, Mr, Bland 
followed. 

The footman, who had been his assiduous ally hitherto, came toa 
dead standstill at the foot of the stairs. 

“Better not venture there, sir, ’tis where all the noises come 
from.” 

“Then depend upon it there’s a rat’s nest ; my dog knows it ; 
just look at him.” Nep was making redoubled efforts to get in. Mr. 
Bland turned the handle, but the door did not open; then he 
stooped down and examined the lock; he perceived that there was 
a key on the inside, and at the same time heard muffled footsteps, 
made by heavier bodies than rats. ‘Thereupon he withdrew from the 
door, remarking nonchalantly that they might as well go further on, 
the game was not worth the candle, and calling off Nep, who obeyed 
with the greatest reluctance and every protest a dog was capable of 
making. 

Arrived at the foot of the stairs, Mr. Bland shut the red door, 
and calling one of the boys in attendance, gave him a shilling, 
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and bid him run and fetch the Ashmoor policeman, without speaking 
to a soul, and the gift should be doubled ; then he took the foot- 
man aside, feeling sure from the man’s face that he was trustworthy. 

“I am going to prise open that door, and I shall require you to 
help me ; send the rest about their business—to the ricks, or some- 
where—I don’t want a crowd at my heels—and the minute you have 
got rid of them come back to me.” 

As soon as the man had carried out his instructions he returned, 
and at the obstinate door the two began to work ; there were no 
muffled footsteps this time. Nep squatted outside on his haunches, 
whining and shivering with anxiety, his whole body quivering with ex- 
citement, and as the door gave way he was the first to push into 
the room. 

Mr. Bland quickly followed, expecting he knew not what. He 
saw “the mazed young lady,” leaning back as white as a ghost, in a 
common wooden chair and Nep energetically licking her hands. 


To explain the situation in a few words, Miss Crawford had, on 
her father’s death, been left in charge of “old Madam Crawford,” her 
uncle’s widow. The young lady inherited the property, but there had 
been a hope in the mind both of her father during his lifetime, and 
of her aunt for some time after his death, that she might eventually 
marry her cousin Theobald—Madam Crawford’s only son. 

This hope was frustrated when his mother received the news that 
he had married out in India. 

Her disappointment was intense, and took the not uncommon 
form of strong hatred to the girl, whom she now considered simply 
as a barrier between her son and the estate. From disliking her, 
she began to seek in Miss Crawford herself some grounds to justify 
her dislike ; and soon decided that the girl was eccentric, and unlike 
other people (as, thank Heaven, we all are, more or less !). 

Finally she persuaded herself that her niece’s singularity amounted 
to slight derangement of intellect, and she procured the services of 
one Mrs. Brown, from a lunatic asylum, as companion and protector 
to the highly sensitive, delicate-minded lady, whose objection to the 
person thus thrust upon her was thought another symptom of mental 
aberration. 

By degrees it became evident to Mrs. Crawford that “ Dear Lily 
was quite unfitted for the duties of her station. A quiet life, under 
strict surveillance, was the only thing possible for her. She should be 
well looked after, not kept out of sight and out of mind, by the vigi- 
lant Mrs, Brown, and then Theobald would inherit Crawford Hall,” 
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Mrs. Brown had been much alarmed at the possible consequences 
of her charge’s visit to Torford Church, and had removed her the same 
night into the safe keeping of her aunt. On her arrival at the Hall 
she was placed ina room supposed to be haunted ; the servants 
complained loudly of “ noises,” but did not care to explore it. 

From this room, as in many Devonshire houses, you could step 
from the upstairs window on to a little hill behind the house. No 
other windows or doors opened on it. From this opening Mrs. Brown 
made her escape. 

It had been her intention to have kept her prisoner there until 
Theobald Crawford’s return, and there to have blackmailed him for 
her care of his interests. 

The parson’s rat-hunt had frustrated all her plans, 

As for Nep, he had long been devoted to the mazed young lady, 
and spent half his time, when she was at the Barton, in dodging Mrs. 
Brown, and carrying her his choicest bones, with well-meant though 
misplaced devotion. 

“ Bargis,” whom Mr. Bland met in the lane, had been Nep flying 
guiltily homewards. He had pushed up the latch of the dining-room 
window with his paw, but never thought of pushing it down again. 

There is little more to tell. The “mazed young lady” proved, 
according to Mr. Bland’s own verdict on first seeing her, to be “as 
sane as he was.” 

The old vicar died at Mentone, and the “ local demons ” succeeded 
him as parson, and in course of time became also squar’son on his 
marriage with Miss Crawford of Crawford Hall. 

Will made a strange burial of three brass nails, nine needles, and 
a horse-shoe, under the window of Ashmoor Church, on their wedding 
evening, whereby he felt he had secured for them unclouded happiness 
in the future. 

Anyone who had cared to dig would have found the whole 
gutter full of charms, nearly all in threes, or multiples of three. 

Nep was called “ Bargis” to the end of his days, but not from 
want of head. He accepted the title, as he did everything, with an 
air of perfect urbanity and distinction. 

SYBIL MAXWELL. 
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BIRDS OF A SEA MARSH. 


KNOW a spot where the cliffs fall and the sea rolls in along the 

shore, where the vessels drop their pilots and sail forth upon the 
wide Atlantic. Softly the fringe of the deep. that covers the earth’s 
foundations as with a garment rests upon the shingle ; the ripples, 
sighing as they go, creep up towards the low-lying fields. The sea 
lies far, far along, and the grass grows over endless flats, standing at 
twilight on the narrow ridge of cobbles that divides them ; it is hard 
to tell which is which. Under-currents stir the face of the deep, and 
clouds go by and dapple it with purple and blue, and here and there 
shoals lie dark beneath, and wavelets rise and catch gleams of light, 
the young winds of summer ruffle the waters as they come in to play 
in the fields.  Water-channels run across the grass, and lines of 
tender blue and grey, beds of rushes and flags, follow their course, 
small hillocks make light and shade, tussocks and hummocks of rank 
growth come up in patches, and cloud shadows fall here too ; the 
grass is broken and coloured and shaded like the water. On the one 
hand the water spreads till it reaches a solid bank of clouds ; on the 
other the grass runs out to the foot of shadowy downs. It is weird, 
this twofold waste ; it has thoughts and fancies of its own, its own 
joys and griefs, its own tales to tell and songs to sing ; its songs are 
murmured low, and its tales are such as wring the heart ; they tell of 
the strife of waters and the war of winds when man’s strength is vain 
and human life goes out like the flame of a candle in the blast. 
It is sad, this wide wide waste ; yet an indescribable charm dwells here, 
vague, indefinite, changing with shifting lights, varying with sun and 
wind and rain as they come and go. A poet’s words could hardly 
draw the picture, nor the artist’s brush catch the fleeting colour of 
the beauty ineffable that comes with the sunset, the joy that gleams 
when daylight runs in on the silver watercourses, or the mystery that 
rests on the quiet line of sea horizon and in the mists of distant 


grasslands. 
Scattered farms lie a few miles apart, lonely and poor, struggling 


against the winds that sweep the plain, drowned every twenty years 
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or so by an inrush of the sea when it surmounts the slight barrier 
of pebble and flows on, on, on, without let or hindrance, for miles 
and miles and miles. Yonder in that low cottage lives a woman who 
remembers the last flood. It came, she says, because the sluice- 
gates, which let the water of the ditch drip slowly into the canal, 
broke, and the sea found it out and ran the thin edge of the wedge 
in between its high banks. She points to the stream bridged at her 
gate by a narrow plank, and tells how the thread of water rose in a 
few moments to a roaring torrent and then swiftly the sea ran foam- 
ing over the plain. “”’IT'were soon come and ’twere soon gone,” but 
roofless rotting huts still show sign of the havoc it wrought. 

It looks harmless enough, this ditch where the swallows are 
hawking for water-flies and the yellow-hammer sits and sings, and 
the branching reeds grow stiffly like designs ona Japanese fan. These 
reeds grow thick and crowded, and here an alder bush and there a 
willow, but the fragrant peppermint, the forget-me-not, the tall 
“highland laddies,” may not creep up from the canal, for the ditch 
has a strong flavour of salt that few plants like. 

Trees here sufferas much as farms. Their wind-blown limbs are 
tortured and twisted, their heads are all bowed one way, their growth 
is stunted ; all the character is beaten out of them by the pitiless 
lashing of the wind, their spirit is broken. Oak and ash and thorn, 
they are mere brushmarks in the distance, and near at hand they are 
stunted and dwarfed. ‘Tree-loving birds do not make their home 
here but pass on to the upland woods beyond, where the trees are 
wide and sheltering and cast a gracious shade ; nevertheless they 
are not missed, for the marshes have a fulness of bird-life of their 
own that is very remarkable. 

In summer the wheatears in hundreds make merry over the grass, 
showing the brilliant white patch that marks them clearly among 
other little brown birds in their restless fluttering, and call cheer- 
fully from their perch on the old-time wattled hurdles or the new- 
fangled barbed wires that meet here. Red-backed shrikes come here 
in most unusual numbers and hang their larders in the thorn trees ; I 
have seen no fewer than seven at a time dodging ahead of my tres- 
passing footsteps as I trod their preserves by a thorny hedge. The 
pale gold head of the yellow-hammer shines out from the banks of 
each dyke, and its own little tune is heard from every clump of 
willow ; “a little bit of bread and no cheese,” “a very little bit of 
bread and no cheese,” it sings again, and again, and again ; the “ no” 
is on a high note and drops to “ cheese” ; there could be no mistak- 


‘ing this song, even were the singer less conspicuous. Now and then, 
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by one of the ponds where the water is half salt and the curious 
rushes grow whose flower is like a tuft of pine cones, the beautiful 
purple sandpiper slips out of the grass and goes floating over the 
water, flapping its well-shaped wings as it goes. Herons fly overhead 
with their long legs dangling behind ; they come from many miles 
away, from where the steep cliffs of Hastings begin to rise out of 
sight from here. Black-headed gulls come from a breeding colony 
in some pits near the point. Ducks pass across the sky overhead in 
the well-kept wedge formation in which they always make their 
journeys. Swallows skim over the pools, ten, twenty, thirty threading 
the intricate figures of a mazy dance ; it makes one dizzy to watch 
them ; they have come down from the church-towers on the 
hills, and from the light-towers the Romans built when the sea 
flowed in to the foot of the downs, and galleys sailed over the 
marshes here just as they did at Pevensey and many other flat 
stretches where land has been reclaimed from the sea. Larks 
rise singing, and, falling, hide in the grass. Rooks assemble daily 
in the fields, starlings come chuckling and settle in black patches 
near the farmsteads, and sometimes a pair of crows come seek- 
ing solitude, but the birds are too many here to please them. 
Travellers’ tales of the bird-life of the marshes are no myths, and 
the unsociable black crows, who belong to a family where a taste 
for such low-lying wastes is hereditary, find this to their cost. 
The sparrows alone would overpopulate any other bird-haunts, but 
food seems unlimited here, and after all that is the one problem of 
animal life. No wonder the hawks and the owls come this way ! 
Four handsome falcons may be seen hawking—the kestrel, the 
sparrow-hawk, the rarer hobby, and the scarce peregrine falcon. 
The latter has an eyrie not very far off where it has bred regularly 
for many many years, but unfortunately it has been discovered, and 
this year thirteen of the young peregrines were taken. When will 
the labours of our birds of prey be fully appreciated and their 
importance recognised? ‘They are shot, trapped, poisoned, and the 
lesser birds and the smaller beasts multiply apace, and steal the grain, 
and mow down the springing grass-fields ; owl and falcon and harrier 
are persecuted, some to the verge of extinction, and the results are 
such plagues of voles and mice as that which ravages the southern 
farms of Scotland to-day, and great losses of grain which the 
sparrows in unwarrantable numbers take from the fields of standing 
wheat. At night when the falcon sleeps the barn owls come out to 
the marsh for mice and frogs and lizards. Kentish folk call these 
“white owls,” but they bear no resemblance whatever to the real 
white owl, the “snowy owl” of polar regions. 
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These are the birds of summer when the marsh is dry, and only 
the horsetails springing here and there tell of the waters that lie 
long in winter. Strange old-world weed, out of date and out of 
fashion altogether among the pink flowers of the mallow, the yellow 
bedstraw, and the clumps of blue bugle. Strange primeval plant, 
growing primly still in its antediluvian way, out of touch with the 
free and easy growths of this era ; the only living link in any country 
with the fossil flora of the most remote geological periods ; the one 
relic of another world which grew where ours grows to-day ; left 
alone, asbolutely alone, to face a new order of plants, of animals, 
may be of men, who knows? The theologian has his theories, the 
geologist thinks he can tell, but only the horsetail really knows the 
story of prehistoric man. 

The latter-day flowers grow beside the ancient horsetails in 
summer, and the birds come and go, but the more characteristic bird- 
life of the marshes is seen in winter. In the autumn, when the 
swallows and the wheatears follow the sun southwards, the birds that 
we associate with damp lowlands and wave-washed strands, the birds 
we rarely see except during their winter visit to our shores, migrate 
from the countries bordering on the Arctic Circle, and from the 
mountains and moors of North Britain, to find food and shelter in 
this elysium. Flocks of dunlin come from Scotch hillsides, where 
the ptarmigan wears its white feathers in the snow. Trim little birds, 
brisk and active and quite at home on the marsh, though in summer 
they dwell on the high uplands. Flocks of starlings from the 
chimney-tops of our towns ; flights of thrushes from the fields, and 
finches from the hedgerows ; wild-duck and water-fowl of many kinds 
from our inland waters ; wild-geese and swans ; these are the English 
visitors from overland, but they, though many, are in the minority. 
It is the great migrations of arctic birds and the wild sea-fowl that 
are driven hither by stress of weather that make the sea-marshes so 
interesting to the ornithologist in the winter months. Great numbers 
of sea-birds are blown in during storms from the further seas, as well 
as gulls of many kinds from the nearer waters, many half dead from 
starvation, mere skeletons. It is the old birds that suffer most from 
the buffetings of storms and from lack of food; the struggle for life 
is hard among the birds who live together in large flocks, and too 
often the old ones fail to get a livelihood. Migration is a pathetic 
chapter in the story of the solan-geese, for the wandering flocks 
of gannets that come south are mainly composed of aged creatures 
who have found it impossible to make both ends meet in the rough 
North seas where they have left their younger brethren. Some of 
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these come to the marsh, and on the wings of the storm true seafaring 
birds are brought in. These do not love to be on shore, except 
during the short season, when they congregate for breeding purposes. 
“ Any port in a storm,” so the sea-fowl come to flat shores in winter ; 
but when they seek ¢erra_ firma of their own sweet will, the birds of 
the wild wave choose steep crags of sea-girt rock and dizzy heights, 
at the foot of which ocean waters lie dark and deep, and not such 
spots as this. Puffins, guillemots, kittiwakes, and razorbills must 
shelter here when winds are very contrary out at sea. One year, when 
a ship laden with petroleum went to pieces on the shore, five miles to 
the west, immense numbers of razorbills, the only living representa- 
tives of the renowned great auk, were washed up, some dead and 
some quite helpless from the weight of oil which had soaked into their 
feathers. Water may roll off a duck’s back, but not oil. 

Of the arctic birds it is mostly water-fowl that come here, true 
waders and divers, tern and geese and ducks of many kinds from the 
Orkneys, the Shetlands, and the Outer Hebrides, from Greenland 
and Iceland, from all the northern borders of Scandinavian countries, 
from Nova Zembla and Siberia. In that great home of water-birds, 
the Petchora district, strange sights are seen when the geese and 
ducks start off on their winter migrations. They gather like a great 
army, and regiment after regiment passes down the rivers and 
streams, the birds marching steadily in serried ranks, the sight of 
which is as comic as it is surprising. For the water-fowl do not 
travel in long swift flights like the land birds, but marching thus 
by day and flying by night, follow straitly the direction of the 
watercourses that lie on their way. The ducks, widgeon, teal, shel- 
drake, and sometimes even the rare king-duck, merganser, and smew, 
are all seen at their best during their visit to us ; for, unlike nearly 
all other bird families, the ducks of all lands and tribes wear their 
finest liveries in the winter, and when they come to our sea marshes 
they are dressed in the finest of fine feathers. Hooded crows come 
hither from the wooded shores of Norway in large numbers—“ dun 
crows ” is the local name for them—and a small local industry yearly 
thrives in the making and selling of hats and muffs made of their 
skins, on the pattern of the once popular sea-gull millinery, now 
fortunately in a measure prohibited. With the grey crows come 
large migrations of sweet-voiced redwings, and of the fieldfares, who 
alone of the musical family to which they belong, cannot sing. 

The great numbers of sand-loving birds who fly from the icebound 
rivers and shores of polar regions do not come to the marshes, for a 
barrier of loosely-piled cobbles lies between land and water here ; it 
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is where dead gold sands stretch far out to the waves at ebb-tide and 
the sunset colours stain the water in shallow pools, where wind-blown 
and wave-washed atoms drift up to be caught by the land-winning 
grass, the sea-sand marram, that the sanderlings and godwits and 
turnstones settle when they arrive, where the oyster-catcher keeps 
open house and the ringed plover is a fellow-guest. 

There is yet another phase of bird-life to be seen on the marshes. 
In the spring, when the first marsh flowers catch the eye of the bird 
refugees and celandine and daisy bring to their mind some vague 
remembrance of the richly-flowered meads of their own short 
summer, their thoughts turn homeward, and they take wing to 
return. By the time the reeds in the marsh ditches are as tenderly 
green as the ice-floes of the North and the forget-me-not is blue as 
the streams that run wider and wider through fields of ice, the 
winter migrants who found broad sanctuary here are on their way 
home again, and our migrant singers are returning to us. All along 
the south coast the travelling birds landin spring. Vast numbers of 
nightingales, blackcaps, warblers, winchats, wheatears, cuckoos, wry- 
necks, chiffchaffs, redstarts, white throats, corncrakes, turtle-doves, 
and other migratory birds alight in flocks all through the months 
of Apriland May. Some of these are bound for districts east, and west, 
north, and south of our own land ; some are on their way to homes 
further afield and have another long journey overland, another of 
those sea passages so dangerous to little frail birds, still before them ere 
they reach their fatherland in France, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, or regions still further distant, for each bird returns always 
to the spot where it was born and bred. When these little travellers 
began to sing they turned homewards, and during their brief halt by 
the way the marsh is musical with bird song, particularly when the 
first flocks of nightingales arrive, for they are composed entirely of 
cock-birds, who sing their very best to guide the hens to their 
whereabouts. Of all the travelling birds, only the swallows never 
tarry ; with one long flight they go straight from point to point ; any 
we may see among the birds of passage who dally here are those who 
belong to the neighbourhood ; swallow, and swift, and martin know 
no half-way house high up on their swift fly-line. 

When winter comes over the brow of the hills few birds stay there 
to brave its blasts ; when the berries are eaten and the acorns spent 
even the jays desert the woods, but in spring, summer, autumn, 
winter, there always are birds on this marsh by the sea. 

F. A, FULCHER. 
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“KING LEAR” AT THE LYCEUM. 


‘HEN I rashly undertook (in the last number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine) to compare Mr. Irving’s Lear with 

that of some other notable actors I had seen in the part, I was hardly 
aware of the scope of my self-imposed task. Mr. Irving is so entirely 
different in some vital particulars from all these others—so unique 
and solitary both in his methods and his execution—that even a 
superficial comparison would be a work of well nigh endless and micro- 
scopic labour. Nor, on reconsideration, does such labour seem to 
promise any really instructive results. The better plan would certainly 
be to judge Mr. Irving solely on his own merits, without reference ta 
predecessors, illustrious or otherwise ; to measure him frankly and 
reverently by Shakespearean requirements ; to see wherein he fulfils, 
and wherein he may possibly fall short of, the inexorable demands of 
the text. It would have been more satisfactory if a longer time had 
been at my disposal for this duty. It is not altogether consistent 
with the leisurely and thoughtful criticism which a monthly periodical 
suggests to be formulating a decisive and final judgment almost as 
soon as the curtain has dropped on the first necessarily somewhat 
immature performance. There is about a Lyceum /remidre a certain 
electrically over-charged atmosphere—an indefinable enthusiasm of 
personal regard—which is rather apt to take one’s independence 
captive, and drag it in chains in the procession of a popular triumph. 
On the other hand, that first essay, regarded as a work of art, has 
rarely the smoothness, the abandon of movement, and the dexterous 
concealment of unsightly gaps, which come as the result of perfected 
practice and acquired self-control. When a great play has been 
running for a fortnight, both audiences and actors have a much clearer 
and correcter appreciation of its proportion. I have no doubt what- 
ever, for instance, that Mr. Irving, by the time these lines appear in print, 
will have rubbed off some of the angularities and softened some of the 
crudities which marred his “ Lear” in the opening week of the pro- 
duction, before his foothold became firm and his grasp of emotion 
unerring ; and will have quickened the action where it showed:a dis- 
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position to halt by excess of conscientious effort. The exigencies of 
publication compel me, however, to ignore these probable improve- 
ments, and to deal with the performance as I saw it on the memorable 
night of November ro. 

In all likelihood not more than a fifth of that audience, or of any 
subsequent audience, ever saw “ Lear” acted before under any sort 
of conditions. The other four-fifths are, therefore, not troubled by 
comparative criticism obtruding itself as an alloy to their enjoyment. 
Ten years or more have passed since Edwin Booth played Lear 
in London ; and, unless I am greatly mistaken, two of the best 
Lears of their day—Charles Dillon and Charles Calvert—never 
played the character in London at all. This is distinctly in favour 
of Mr. Irving. First impressions count for a good deal, even with 
people of more than ordinary taste and culture. It cannot but be 
an advantage to the actor to face audiences who for the most part 
have no old and cherished memories holding them in bondage, no 
stored-up ideals by which they incessantly swear. He is able, in such 
case, the more easily to mould them to his own purpose ; he has not 
to melt the ice of already crystallised conceptions before he begins 
to boil the water of their admiration. With the recollections of 
several Lears thick upon me—one at least of which lives in vivid 
freshness as an ever-to-be-remembered picture—I ask myself the 
question, Is Mr. Irving’s greater or is it less than the best of these? 
Does his performance, taken as a whole, stand out with the distinct 
and unchallengeable mark of superiority, or has the impression it 
creates to strive for the mastery with other and earlier impressions ? 

Before I attempt to indicate, necessarily in a somewhat hurried 
and perfunctory sort of way, what was the measure of the effect pro- 
duced by this unquestionably striking and most worthy performance, 
let me say one word about the general production. Mr. Irving’s 
stage edition is such a condensation as must win unanimous approval. 
The tragedy would not bear verbatim representation : primarily, 
because it would exhaust the patience of the most robust devotee ; 
and, in the second place, because there are passages and incidents 
no longer suitable for mixed audiences of refined tastes. A “ Bowd- 
lerized” Shakespeare is not a thing which any of the poet’s vast 
legion of worshippers can profess to admire, but if the limitations of 
time require that a play should be shortened, there is no reason 
why the beauties should be expunged and the coarsenesses of a 
former age retained to offend the ear and jar upon the sense of 
propriety. There are very few passages cut out of “ Lear” that one 
could have any ardent desire to see restored ; and although the part 
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of the Fool suffers somewhat in the process of compression, it cannot 
be said that the knife has been injudiciously applied. The net 
result is that we have an acting version which is certainly as practical, 
and most likely as loyal, as any acting version possibly could be. 
“ Lear ” itself is a most difficult play for the stage, on account of its 
disconnected and at times jerky arrangement. No amount of careful 
editorship or stage management can remove this disadvantage ; con- 
densation, indeed, as in the present case, helps to increase it. One 
has to be familiar with the complete “‘ Lear” in order to bridge over 
the gaps in the abridged “ Lear ;” without that full knowledge the 
action has a tendency to seem fitful, spasmodic, and only dimly 
intelligible. 

The mounting of the play is worthy of the traditions of the 
Lyceum. Every scene is meritorious ; the stage is always a well- 
ordered and beautiful picture. If Charles Lamb were alive now he 
would have to admit that storm effects can be artificially produced 
so as not to inspire a feeling of contempt. Science has advanced 
since his day in the matter of stage lightning, and if stage thunder 
still bears a suspicious resemblance to the rolling of skittle balls 
overhead, and the “swish” of the rain too obviously suggests the 
friction of extended silk, the general result is sufficiently in har- 
mony with the genius of the representation to inspire admiration 
rather than provoke ridicule. There is nothing in “ Lear” equal to 
the Brocken scene in “ Faust ;” there is no elaborate pageantry as in 
“ Henry VIIL.,” but all the scenes are of solid artistic merit. The 
period chosen (shortly after the departure of the Romans from 
Britain) is not inappropriate and is sufficiently picturesque, and 
the highest standard of Lyceum stage management is fully main- 
tained in every detail. Apart from any question of acting, “ Lear” 
is right worthily put upon the stage. As a mere scenic display it has 
claims upon the artistic imagination. From the rise to the fall of the 
curtain it delights the eye with harmonious colouring, admirable 
costumes, and clever groupings and arrangements of the dramatis 
persona. Yet, although Mr. Irving has thus loyally rendered the tribute 
of conscientious and even liberal outlay to the perfecting of Lear’s 
environments, there is no attempt to subordinate acting to stage car- 
pentry. The storm effects, realistic though they are, are never allowed 
to dominate the situation of which Lear’s storm-toss’d mind is the cen- 
' tral pivot. It is but bare justice to the famous actor-manager to admit 
that he has only employed his artists and costumiers and property- 
men for the limited and legitimate purpose of providing a proper frame- 
work for Shakespeare’s colossal picture of filial ingratitude, and its 
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cruel shattering work. Lear, throughout, is the central figure, as he 
should be. All other interests lead up to, and merge in, this greater 
interest. His woes absorb us so compietely that we lose sight of 
stage accessories, or recognise them only as the natural and fitting 
aids te the actor’s interpretation. 

Unquestionably Irving’s Lear fixes itself indelibly on the mind 
as a piece of elaborate and picturesque characterisation. It has 
touches, frequent touches, of surpassing beauty. It conceives and 
realises a perfect idea. It would be altogether impossible to find a 
more adequate expression of pathos than is presented in the later 
acts. For exquisite tenderness, indeed, there has probably never 
been a Lear like it—never one even distantly approaching it. Cal- 
vert’s resources in this direction were moving, but they were marred 
by a certain metallic quality of voice. Irving gives you the perfect 
artistic luxury of an agonised heart ; in spite of much that is (or was) 
hopelessly inarticulate—mouthings and moanings which seem hardly 
human until we remember the conjunction of extreme old age with 
terrible intellectual disturbance—he sweeps with a master-hand the 
chords of subtlest and most profound emotion. I am not sure, how- 
ever, if this key-note of infinite tenderness, upon which stress has been 
laid, is at all the true key-note of Lear’s character. Mr. Irving, it 
must be admitted, is not suited physically to the robuster mood which 
the earlier part of the play apparently imposes, and he seems there- 
fore to have intentionally pitched the whole representation in a lower 
key, and to have performed it with somewhat muted strings. But 
however admirable these subdued effects may be when the finale is 
approached, we are apt to lose a good deal in dramatic contrast by 
their premature introduction. Now, I venture very respectfully to 
think that Mr. Irving’s opening scene errs in want of breadth. He 
presents us, to start with, with a feeble old man, tottering in gait and 
mumbling in delivery. Lear, if the text is to go for anything, although 
“four score and upward,” was still a hale horseman and a participator 
in the pleasures of the chase. Men of eighty do not go hunting now, 
and probably did not in the mythical period of Lear’s reign, unless 
they were of rude bodily vigour. If Lear was anything he was a man 
of exceptional strength, robust in fibre, capable of sustained vehemence 
without exhaustion ; impetuous, violent, irascible ; a figure rendered 
no less majestic by his proud imperious absolutism than by the well- 
preserved strenuousness of his physical frame. A great deal of the 
dignity and the ultimate power of any successful assumption of Lear 
must, it seems to me, lie in this initial indication of force. ‘There are 
some charming details in the opening scene as Mr. Irving does it, 
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but, charming though they are, I cannot bring myself to recognise in 
all cases their strict appropriateness. For instance, when Cordelia 
refuses to do him fulsome service he steals his arm round her waist, 
as he says—not threateningly, but aimost coaxingly—“ Mend your 
speech a little, lest it may mar your fortunes.” Am I making a hyper- 
critical suggestion if I submit that this fierce, autocratic, irresistible, 
half-savage Lear would have hurled out the words with all the vehe- 
mence of his angry disappointment? Does it seem likely that he 
would condescend to wheedle in the face of the whole court when the 
whole court had just been auditors of the answer which of all answers, 
in the vexation it wrought to his proud and fiery spirit, he would 
rather they had not heard ? 

This is a small matter in itself, no doubt, but it serves to 
illustrate how, as I think, Mr. Irving has fitted the piece, so to 
speak, to the limitations of his own physique. Probably he could 
not under any circumstances have played Lear with that volcanic 
outburst of indignant wrath, sweeping aside all opposition, which 
finds its climax in the impassioned maledictions showered on the 
head of Goncril. His anger is the anger of any testy old gentleman, 
not the fierce, overwhelming tornado which directed at first against 
the hapless Cordelia, and then against Kent, gathered volume and 
fury when his ungrateful daughters turned against the old king and 
made him the target of their unfilial and disloyal malice. Granted 
that of the two faults, under-acting and over-acting, the former is 
by far the more excusable ; granted that there is nothing so sinful 
on the stage as to tear a passion to tatters ; granted that Mr. Irving 
has never been able to scold with dignity—note the scene with 
Tubal in the “ Merchant of Venice,” which came perilously near to 
provoking laughter, and was in fact a blot on what was otherwise a 
very interesting and dignified performance—yet all this does not get 
rid of the fact, if fact it be, that Lear demands, at least in the first 
and second acts, a vigour of denunciatory power, and a tempest of 
wrathful invective, for which no tame compromise, designed to 
harmonise with a later tenderness, can fully compensate us, no 
matter with what artistic dexterity it is presented. 

That passage with Kent, for instance, is charged with such an 
intensity of haughty, scornful, indignant passion that it should 
sweep on like an impetuous torrent. There is a fierce menace in the 
words, “ The bow is bent and drawn, make from the shaft.” Lear, 
in his barbarous conception of the divinity of kingship, will brook 
no interference. He has never been accustomed to have his lightest 
word questioned ; his very wishes have hitherto been absolute law. 
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When Kent chivalrously remonstrates with him for the unreasoning 
cruelty of his treatment of Cordelia, it only lashes the old lion into a 
grander fury : 


Hear me, recreant ! 
On thine allegiance hear me ! 


and the succeeding passage should be hissed out in the white-hot fury 
of an offended dignity with which no man has hitherto dared to make 
free. It is this mood of seething, cataract-like passion that makes 
Lear the Titanic stage-figure he is. Whether in the outbursts of 
tumultuous wrath, or in the subsequent grimness of that bitter, 
sardonic humour with which he questions Burgundy, he is like some 
mighty human volcano, full of bellowing rage and lurid with the fierce 
glow of emitted fires. There is nothing in Mr. Irving’s performance 
which suggests this conception of the character. 

Possibly his quieter reading may be more consistent, truer to art, 
and sounder in principle. So reverent a student of Shakespeare, so 
earnest and scholarly a disciple, so conscientious an artist cannot 
have deliberately cut himself away from tradition without some 
plausible show of justification. His view, in whatsoever plea its 
warrant may be found, necessitates the accentuation of the softer 
side of Lear’s character. No doubt inthe purely domestic aspect of 
the case, it appeals to our emotions more effectually to regard Lear 
as a feeble, fond old father, whose physical decrepitude only serves 
to make his daughters’ ingratitude appear ten times blacker, and to 
invest his sufferings with larger claims on our sympathies. At the 
saine time what is gained in purely domestic sentiment is lost in the 
sacrifice of dramatic contrast. Lear’s feebleness is the result of in- 
gratitude, not of years. It is the wreck of Lear—-the picture of that 
grand old derelict, storm-toss’d in his lonely sorrow—that makes the 
Shakspearean conception, to my thinking, so stupendous in its awful 
tragedy. And I venture very diffidently to maintain that no incon- 
siderable part of the effect is dissipated if that note of dominant, 
over-mastering, tremendous, and scorching anger be not put in the 
very fore-front of the undertaking. “Lear” is unlike all other plays 
in this, that the passion instead of rising in a crescendo falls in a 
diminuendo. It begins in a whirlwind; it goes out in a zephyr. The 
tragedy of the whole thing lies in the shattering, the mental and 
physical shattering, of one who begins as a fierce, wrathful, and un- 
governable despot. The death of Lear is the most pathetic incident 
in the whole range of the British drama. As acted by Mr. Irving, 
it is ineffably sweet—one of those bits which make strong men feel a 
lump in their throats. But exquisite as that fizis is, may we not say 
that its artistic completeness would be heightened by a fuller accept- 
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ance on the actor’s part of the theory which I have very imperfectly 
endeavoured to set forth ? 

There is one other point on which, before I turn to the more 
congenial part of my task—that of praising—I should like to say a 
good-natured word. Mr. Irving has, as we all know, a peculiar 
mannerism—a mannerism so marked as to become in some people’s 
eyes a serious affront. Now, I do not think that this mannerism, so 
far as it is connected with his method of speech, is altogether 
unsuited to the character of Lear, at any rate in the third and 
subsequent acts. Old men, especially old men who have lost their 
wits, do mumble, and make strange snarling sounds, which to them 
have an unquestionable meaning or no-meaning. The realism of 
the acting is in no way weakened by these fitful noises—these 
indistinct rumblings. At the same time Mr. Irving, in his anxiety to 
depict a decrepit and witless octogenarian to the very life, should be 
careful to avoid that point where simulated incoherence becomes a 
drag on the action. A good deal of what he said on the eventful 
first night was inaudible in the stalls, simply because his articulation, 
in the cultivated and accentuated mannerism which he judged to be 
a helpmeet to his art, was indistinct. If any other actor were to 
speak on the stage as Mr. Irving speaks in “ Lear,” the critics would 
with one consent tell him to go and learn the elements of elocution. 
But Mr. Irving is not an everyday actor. It is a strong proof of his 
genius that he can triumph over defects which would ruin any other 
man’s histrionic career; that he can hold us by the transcendent 
witchery of his consummate powers in spite of faults which are only 
too obviously evident. In the domain of romantic art he has no 
living rival ; and there is about “ Lear,” with its medizeval flavour (the 
supposed period of the real Lear notwithstanding) and its passionate 
human interest, a strong tinge of romanticism. As a mere study in 
“make-up,” Irving’s Lear is more than excellent. The picture of 
that sallow-faced old king, with his white locks and long tangled 
beard, fastens itself on the memory—glues itself there, and refuses to 
be displaced. Authority is stamped upon his features ; in looks, at 
any rate, he is “every inch a king.” Nor would it be possible for 
the greatest actor who ever lived to present with a closer and more 
painful fidelity the vacant look, the lack-lustre eye, and all those 
little meaningless ways which indicate dethroned reason. Shakespeare 
has given in broad but accurate outline the symptoms of insanity 
produced by violent mental shock. Lear’s mental disturbance is the 
result, not of senile decay, but of exposure to the inclemency of a 
wild night, after his feelings have been strained to the snapping point 
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y by the unfilial behaviour of Goneril and Regan. It has none of the 
characteristics of extreme dotage. Lear’s faculties are not paralysed, 
they are only distraught. The precise moment when his reason 
gives way it might be difficult to determine, for up to a certain point 
the action of the disturbing influences is subtle and gradual. Mr. 
Irving appears to indicate the end of the second act as the turning- 
| point. Immediately after the passage, 
O, let not women’s weapons, water drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks ! 
he bursts into a violent fit of convulsive sobbing, and flinging himself 
on the Fool’s neck, exclaims, in an agony of suffering, “‘O, fool, I 
/ shall go mad!” The opening part of the third act, however, seems 
to negative this as the crucial moment. ‘The earlier speeches at all 
events suggest only a mind beginning to wander—to show its weak- 
ness in wild apostrophe and a bitter vein of exaggerated irony. He 
realises what is hanging overhim. The tempest in his mind renders 
him indifferent to the pouring rain without. 
In such a night 

To shut me out! Pour on; I will endure: 

In such a night as this! O Regan! Goneril !— 

Your old, kind father, whose frank heart gave all,— 


P O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 
No more of that— 


indicates the dread that fills his thoughts, the consciousness that his 
reason is tottering in the balance. 

Then that touching speech beginning “ Poor naked wretches,” 
is full of thoughtfulness, humanity, self-reproach, and is instinct with 
sanity. Yet only a few moments later the mischief is done. The 
sudden appearance of Edgar, disguised as a Tom o’ Bedlam, is the 
last straw to Lear’s overburdened mind. “ Didst thou give all to 
thy two daughters ?” he says to him, and this is the first clear note of 
disaster. From this point onwards Mr. Irving rises to the highest 
attainable level. If his Lear be not a shattered Titan, it is still a 
2 very noble and most moving wreck. Both in the farmhouse scene— 
where the mad king, the pretended madman, and the fool take shelter 
from the pitiless storm—the sufferings of an oppressed nature, 
wounded to death, are depicted with unerring skill. 

The little dogs and all ; 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me— 
" exclaims Lear, and the disconsolate note of sadness never had a 
truer utterance. Then, again, in the fourth act, where Lear comes in 
with his crown of straw and poppies, the wandering speech, largely 
incoherent, and the interview with Gloster, are on the highest plane 
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of mimetic art. There is an unutterable pathos in these wonderful 
touches of mental pathology. Yet, though the witless talk of the old 
man becomes grotesque in its garrulous irrelevance—there Shake- 
speare’s marvellous knowledge of disease comes in—he never ceases, 
in Mr. Irving’s hands, to have the majestic bearing of a king. There 
is dignity even in this broken, vacuous, drivelling old ruin. 

The gems of the whole performance, however, are Lear’s later 
scenes with Cordelia, and in these Miss Terry is entitled to divide the 
laurels of a superb artistic triumph. There is not much dialogue to 
be spoken—it amounts to only a few lines all told—but for truthful- 
ness to nature and heart-probing pathos, those few lines burn them- 
selves into the memory. Mr. Irving is here at his greatest. His 
slow recognition of Cordelia (in the fourth act), as his reason begins 
to come back, his humble admission that she at least may have had 
some cause for doing him wrong, and his soft, heart-broken plea, 
‘* Pray you now, forget and forgive: I’m old and foolish,” are as 
beautiful in their wholesome tenderness as acting can make them. 
The final scene of all, too, the vacant toying with the rope with which 
Cordelia has been strangled, the pitiful wail, “Cordelia ! Cordelia ! 
stay a little,” the senile eagerness to catch the sound of the voice that 
is gone, the inexpressible anguish of almost the last words he speaks, 


Thou ’'lt come no more. 
Never! never! never! never! never! 


and the gradual fading out of the vital spark in the act of kissing the 
beloved corpse—all this is in the region of an art far too high for 
words. 

On the whole, I should be inclined to say of Mr. Irving’s “ lear,” 
that it is a somewhat unequal performance. It succeeds just where 
he might be expected to succeed ; and it falls short just where he 
might be expected to fall short. It is not one’s ideal ‘‘ Lear ”—it lacks 
the fibre and the fierceness, the raging, tempestuous nature which 
had never brooked resistance. Yet, both as a pictorial conception, 
and as an acted embodiment of heart-stirring mental distress and 
suffering of infinite pathos, it will take its place proudly in the 
Pantheon of dramatic triumphs. How much the play owes to the 
slight part of Cordelia, as represented by Miss Ellen Terry, I have 
already said. Her acting pulsates with filial tenderness and solicitude ; 
every look, every gesture in the fourth act are charged with a wistful 


and exquisite regard. 
H. J. JENNINGS. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


“THe DucHEsS OF MALFI.” 


NDOUBTEDLY the most interesting event of the past four 
U weeks has been the production of “The Duchess of Malfi,” 
under the auspices of the Independent Theatre. Even “ Lear,” at 
the Lyceum, yields place to it. There was a greater charm about 
the presentation of the masterpiece of Webster than the masterpiece 
of Shakespeare. Most people have seen “Lear” played in some 
form or other ; no one in this generation has seen “ The Duchess 
of Malfi” played. And while the plays of Shakespeare, with 
“Lear” high amongst them, are supposed to be as familiar and as 
dear to every Englishman as the epics of Homer were to the 
Athenians of old, no such assumption is made concerning the plays of 
Webster. Probably for every hundred persons who know, or profess 
to know, the plays of Shakespeare, not one knows, or even professes 
to know, the plays of Webster. 

It has been contended, ably but I think unreasonabiy, that 
“ The Duchess of Malfi” is not the kind of play which we expect to see 
upon the stage of an Independent Theatre. It is not the business, 
we are told, of the Independent Theatre to revive antique tragedy, 
but to create modern tragedy. It is within its right when it produces 
“ Thértse Raquin ;” it passes beyond its province when it produces 
“The Duchess of Malfi.” With this criticism I cannot agree. The 
business of the Independent Theatre is to do what other theatres 
have not the courage, the enterprise, or the artistic fecling to do. 
There is no other theatre in London which could, or would, give 
students of the Elizabethan drama the opportunity of seeing how “The 
Duchess of Malfi” would show upon the stage. In doing this the 
Independent Theatre has earned much gratitude—although the text 
was badly arranged, although the parts were for the most part badly 
played. In spite of disadvantages that were almost inevitable in the 
present position of the Independent Theatre, struggiing as it is 
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gallantly to hold its own and do the drama service, the performance 
left behind some very pleasing memories. 

The most agreeable of these was the Bosola of Mr. Murray 
Carson. Bosola isa most difficult part to play. It is not easy to 
follow his shifting mood, his alternations of villainy and pity ; the 
good and the bad are blent in him after a fashion that it seems hard 
to interpret logicaliy upon the stage. He is no persistent fiend like 
Iago. It is possible and even probable that Mr. Carson would make 
a fine Iago. He certainly made a very fine Bosola. He spoke the 
splendid, stately words of Webster as they should be spoken ; he 
carried himself with the dignity due to the ruined scoundrel who 
might under happier stars have been a gentleman, and who at his 
basest was never wholly bad. So long as Mr. Carson was on the 
stage so long was “ The Duchess of Malfi” worthily interpreted. Miss 
Mary Rorke as the Duchess was, it must be admitted, a little over- 
parted. An actress who combined in her proper person all the 
varied gifts of an Ada Rehan, a Sarah Bernhardt, and an Ellen Terry 
might hope, not without misgivings, to render something of the 
exquisite charm, humour, and womanhood of that most delightful 
creation of Elizabethan drama outside the gallery of Shakespeare’s 
women. But we have no such woman on the stage, and it would be 
difficult to say under the circumstances who could have done it much 
better than Miss Rorke. She was gracious, tender, courageous, a 
very charming woman. 


* Lean.” 


HE first question that came to my mind as the curtain fell upon 

the last scene of “ Lear,” and the first night audience raved 
applause was, “‘ What did the Man in the Gallery make of it all ?” 
There must have been, I assume, some one in the gallery who had 
never seen “Lear” played before, who had never read “ Lear.” 
Doubtless there were plenty of people in other parts of the house, in 
pit or dress circle, in stalls or boxes, who were in like case—who had 
never seen ‘‘ Lear” played before, who had never read “ Lear.” But 
I prefer to take the case of the Man in the Gallery, whose knowledge 
was thus limited, because to his limitation of knowledge he added 
the disadvantage of greatest distance from the stage. And I asked 
myself, in amazement, while the House reeled with rapture, what the 
state of that man’s mind was, as to the performance which he had 
just been witnessing. For, in the first place, the play was so cur- 
tailed, so abridged, in obedience to the necessities of our modern 
stage, and especially of a stage with such traditions as the traditions 
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of the Lyceum Theatre, that the story of the piece became after 
a certain point wholly inexplicable and incomprehensible except to 
the initiated. “Lear” as represented at the Lyceum is really a 
series of beautiful stage episodes from a play that Mr. Irving, with 
exceptional felicity of epithet, termed Titanic in his final speech 
before the fallen curtain. Those who were in the secret knew why 
Cordelia reappeared in England, and restored her father from the 
rags and anguish of his madness to splendour and repose, and some- 
thing like sanity ; knew too, why, a little later, she and her father 
were led in captives after a battle of which there were no tokens. 
But to the uninitiated it must have been as bewildering, if per- 
chance as pleasing, as the transformation scene in a pantomime. 
And there were other causes to add to the perplexity of the Man 
in the Gallery. It pleased what may be called the “ New Humour” 
of scenic effect to play the terrible scenes on and about the heath in 
almost total darkness. ‘Those who were close to the stage could dis- 
tinguish little ; fancy staggers at the thought of how much or how 
little the more remote spectator could have seen. There was yet 
another cause of perplexity, and with regard to this cause at least one 
representative of the Man in the Gallery spoke his mind not imper- 
tinently, not unaptly. Mr. Irving unhappily allowed himself to 
accentuate certain mannerisms of voice, certain eccentricities of 
utterance which have always harassed his acting, with the result 
that it was often very hard for those who were near to the stage to 
follow what the actor was saying. ‘That it was hard for those placed 
more aloof was shown by the frank and honest expression of opinion 
which came from the gallery as Mr. Irving made his habitual speech 
of thanks. That speech Mr. Irving made with perfect clearness and 
distinctness ; it was unmannered, simply spoken, perfectly intelligible. 
The critic in the gallery assured Mr. Irving, with rough good-humoured 
pertinence, that if he had spoken so clearly during the progress of 
the piece he would have been more agreeable to follow. Mr. Irving 
ought to welcome that friendly utterance, for it should recall to him 
sharply, but sincerely, one of the dangers which beset his fine con- 
ceptions and fine interpretations of great parts. His conception of 
Lear is careful, his interpretation consistent. It is not a con- 
ception or a presentation with which I can agree. Miss Terry made 
avery beautiful, very sympathetic Cordelia. The scenery was simpler 
than we have been accustomed to for some time on the Lyceum 
stage, but it was only the more effective for its simplicity, its unex- 
travagant beauty. The designs of Mr. Ford Madox Brown have 
done much to make this revival memorable on our stage. 
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“Davip.” “A CAPRICE.” 


HE career of Mr. Louis N. Parker has hitherto been cha- 
racterised first by promise, then by pertinacity without 
promise ; now it has touched at something closely approaching to 
performance. Those who saw the “Sequel” spoke highly of its merits. 
I did not see it ; but, spurred by these praises, I made a point of 
seeing several successive plays of Mr. Parker's, all of which dis- 
appointed me deeply. They certainly were not well done, and they 
did not seem to me to hold much hope of good work to come. It 
is, therefore, with the more satisfaction that I can avouch that 
“David” interested me, pleased me largely, and that it deserves a 
very large measure of praise. It is not a very great work ; it is not 
a very perfect work, even in its degree ; but it has a great deal of 
ability, it is thoughtful, painstaking, at moments almost profound 
It really has the promise which, so far, I have sought for in vain in 
the plays of Mr. Parker. 

“ David ” is, as it were, a collection of grim medical, psychological, 
and ethnological problems, focussed within the narrow circle of 
English country life. It suggests the inspiration of Wilkie Collins ; 
it suggests especially the inspiration of Mr. Grant Allen. The 
author of “The Woman in White” need not have been ashamed of 
the central idea of “ David ;” the author of ‘‘Strange Stories” 
night rejoice in the study of crime, in the study of racial hatreds, 
which ‘‘ David” represents. If “David” resembles a novel, it 
resembles a very interesting novel—a novel that the reader is eager 
to follow out to the final chapter. The more is the pity, therefore, 
that the final chapter should be the less successful. 

For, unhappily, the interest awakened in the first act, and kept 
alive during the second, wanes in the third, to wither in the fourth. 
The authors—for there is another name associated with Mr. Parker’s 
on the playbill—either had not the courage of their opinions or had 
no clearly-defined opinions. They started with what seemed to be 
a new story in the most modern spirit, but it drifted away at the 
end into conventional situations, conventional episodes. But, with 
all its faults, it is by far the best piece of work that has thus far been 
associated with the name of Mr. Parker ; and if his next piece is as 
marked an advance upon “ David” as “ David” is upon its pre- 
decessors, we may hope for a very good play indeed. 

There is a small error that must be commented upon. The play 
was originally to be called “The Bar Sinister,” and the central figure 
of the piece, Dr. Wendover, speaks of Da Silva as bearing the bar 
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sinister. Now this of course is absolute nonsense, and nonsense 
that one imagined had been exposed long ago. There is not 
the slightest harm in a man’s not knowing heraldry; he has 
even the authority of Mr. Herbert Spencer and of the late Lord 
Sherbrooke for thinking there is positive harm in knowing it. But 
when he does not know it he will do well not to write about it with- 
out consulting some one who does. There is no such phrase in 
heraldry, there is no such phrase possible to heraldry, as a “ bar 
sinister.” A bar sinister is as impossible as a crooked straight 
line. A bend sinister is a possibility, though the assumption that a 
bend sinister must denote illegitimacy is an erroneous assumption. 
The blunder is a trifling blunder, but it makes one a little doubtful 
of the accuracy of the author’s other studies. How if his psychology 
is as bad as his heraldry ; how about his science ; how about his 
knowledge of racial peculiarities and racial antipathies ? I speak with 
some slight knowledge of heraldry ; my library includes more than a 
score of books on heraldry, from Guillim yesterday to Woodward 
and Burnett to-day, as well as text-books of foreign heraldry. I can 
only hope that in those sciences with which I have less acquaint- 
ance I may rely more implicitly upon Mr. Parker’s authority. 

But whether his science be right or be as wrong as his heraldry, Mr. 
Parker has written a play that is in its major part exceedingly interest 
ing. It had the advantage of being exceedingly well played. I praised 
Mr. Murray Carson’s Bosola ; I can praise as unreservedly his Dr. 
Wendover. From the first moment to the last this was a remarkable 
piece of acting, carefully pondered, largely conceived, daringly 
executed. Scene by scene and act by act the wretched man’s 
mania grew upon him. He suggested admirably the few, the 
insignificant, yet how significant, signs that marked the over- 
wrought mind, the twitching lip that disiurbed the physical com- 
posure of the face, the slight impatience that disturbed the intellec- 
tual urbanity of the bearing. ‘These signs deepened as the drama 
moved, deepened into persistent fretfulness, irritation, almost ferocity 
as the intellect clouded and the temperament warped under the 
spell of the dominant ideas No finer piece of acting has been seen 
on the stage for some time. Indeed, for the matter of that, no piece 
of acting so fine has been seen on the stage for some time. 

Mr. Carson was well supported. Miss Bateman recalled and 
renewed her triumph of “ Karin” in her presentation of the stately, 
stern old lady, in whose bosom race-hatred against the Jews and 
passionate love for her son are the two most living emotions. The 
part was not a part like that of the mother in “ Karin,” it was not 
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sketched with so firm, so unfaltering a hand, it did not dominate with 
the same tragic horror. But within its limited range the figure was 
impressive enough to give a far less gifted actress than Miss Bateman 
a good opportunity; an actress as gifted as Miss Bateman gave it all 
the grim intensity that it needed, and made it a commanding figure. 
Miss Burney, as the daughter of Dr. Wendover, played a part ofa 
kind that has not hitherto been associated with her name, and played 
it with a grace and charm that shows that her artistic powers are 
wide and varied. To be able to play with success in the one evening 
two such widely differing parts as those of a young English girl of a 
more or less conventional kind, and the subtle, wily, imperious 
heroine of one of Alfred de Musset’s daintiest comedies, shows that 
Miss Burney is not only willing to work hard at her art, but that it 
is very well worth her while that she should work hard. 

For before appearing in the ingénue part in “ David” she had 
played the part of Madame de Lery in a rendering of Alfred de 
Musset’s “ Un Caprice.” And between a part like that of Madame 
de Lery and an éngénue part there is a very great gulf fixed indeed. 
Madame de Lery is a very exquisite, very human woman. Grande 
dame dz par le monde, she is the peer of these gracious, brilliant 
women whom Balzac loved, the Princesse de Cadignan, the Duchesse 
de Maufrigneuse, Madame de Cerizy, and the rest of that splendid 
sisterhood. But she is in some ways more fascinating than they, for 
the eternal melancholy of De Musset is intimately blended in her 
composition; her brightest laughter seems to be answered by echo 
with a sigh; her mirth comes from her head rather than from her 
heart, where we suspect that an eternal ache lingers. She is 
exquisite womanhood, and such the world often crucifies; she has 
loved and suffered, and she is brave, and sweet, and deeply sad, and 
no one suspects her sorrow. Not an easy part to play, but Miss 
Burney played it very well, played it delightfully, beyond my hopes. 
It is by far the best thing that Miss Burney has yet done; it suggests 
a power of emotional expression, a variety of emotional expression 
which I had not expected from what I had previously seen her do. 
Miss Burney can and will learn; she is of the stuff that succeeds. I 
think she ought to go far. 

JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY, 
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CONCERNING DICTIONARIES. 


F the present generation does not know thoroughly the language 

it speaks, the fault will not rest with its teachers. Every form 

of assistance that can be desired is supplied, and dictionaries of 
every class multiply with alarming rapidity. When Johnson, in 
1755, published his monumental work the world drew breath and 
contented itself for well on to a century with multiplying editions. 
Richardson, a schoolmaster, then hit upon the ingenious idea of 
setting his pupils to extract quotations from Chaucer and other early 
writers. Unhappy in arrangement, and equally far from correctness 
and completeness, Richardson’s Dictionary has remained a work of 
much interest, and—what a good dictionary ought to be—a delighttul 
book to read. Philology has made giant strides since Richardson’s 
time, and his book is out of date. The student, unless he possesses 
the great American dictionary known as the “ Century,” turns now to 
Professor Skeat, and waits, without much hope of living to profit by 
it, for the completion of the gigantic task undertaken by Dr. Murray 
and his allies, of seeing through the press the huge dictionary of 
the Philological Society. To aid him, however, he has dictionaries 
and glossaries innumerable, from the works of Wright, Halliwell, and 
Nares to the latest compilation of the Dialect Society. If his studies 
be more profound he will find a Dictionary of Middle English near 
to his hand. Should he be disposed to investigate folk-speech, a 
Dictionary of Slang and its Analogues is making rapid strides towards 


completion. 
THE STANFORD BEQUEST. 


F recent dictionaries intended specially for the student—for I 

do not deal with the innumerable works intended for casual 
reference—I am inclined to regard as the most important the 
Stanford “Dictionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases.”! Two years 
ago the University of Cambridge accepted a bequest of £5,000, left 
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by the late Mr. J. F. Stanford for the express purpose of publishing 
a dictionary of this class. Mr. Stanford had himself made notes 
and collections towards this end. With a view to drawing up a 
scheme a committee was appointed by the syndics of the University 
Press, including the best scholars the University could boast—Pro- 
fessors Mayor, Skeat, Bensly, Mr. Aldis Wright, and Dr. J. B. 
Postgate ; Dr. C. A. M. Fennell, the editor of Pindar, was ap- 
pointed editor, and the result of their associated labours now sees the 
light. It is difficult to over-estimate the value and importance of 
what has been accomplished ; and as space will not permit of my 
supplying particulars of the scheme, my assertions must be taken on 
trust. From how many sources our language has enriched itself is 
evident upon the most cursory glance. Putting on one side the 
rapidly increasing scientific terminology, let me take a few words 
from Dr. Fennell’s first list. Here are du/bul, redolent of Persia 
and Arabia ; dumga/ow, from the Hindoo and Mahratta ; coffee, coming 
through French from the Turkish ; godang, from the Japanese ; pak, 
from the Maori; fvoa, from the Malay, and so forth. Almost in- 
numerable are the languages from which we have borrowed. ‘The 
list includes Aramaic, Ethiopic, Dravidian, Russian, Chinese, 
African, and Red Indian. Many of these words are, naturally, to 
be found in dictionaries easy of access. Many others, however, are 
given in no book which the scholar can easily consult. One more 
merit of the book is that it is a complete guide to those French 
phrases which Englishmen continually misquote ; and that coffe gue 
cotite, and other misused expressions, are given in their correct form. 
A tremendous range of reading is shown in the quotations, and the 
book, to a man of scholarly taste, is stimulating reading. 


THE TILDEN LIBRARY. 


NGLAND is not alone in owing to the munificence of a citizen 

the possession of a magnificent library. What Mrs. Rylands 

is doing for some great centre, Manchester or elsewhere, the late 
Samuel J. Tilden has sought to do for America. By will he left in 
the hands of trustees a fortune amounting to some millions of dollars 
for the purpose of founding in New York a library worthy of the first 
of American cities. Less fortunate, however, than ourselves, the 
Americans will benefit only to a limited extent by the bequest. Mrs. 
Rylands takes the means of avoiding all possibility of dispute, and 
makes in her own lifetime an absolute gift of the great Althorp 
library, the noblest, assumably, of purely private collections. Mr. 
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Tilden left a fortune with which a library was to be bought, confiding 
to his trustees full discretion as to the manner in which the money 
was to be employed. When so large a sum is at stake it is natural 
that legal difficulties should arise. As the result of a lawsuit, accord- 
ingly, it has been decided, as I learn from the Honourable John 
Bigelow, one of the trustees, writing in Scribner's Magazine, that the 
discretion was too general and that the will is void. Fortunately for 
New York, however, something in the nature of a compromise has 
been made with one of the successful heirs, and a sum of money, 
still considerable, though much less than was anticipated, is left with 
which the trustees will carry out a portion of the design. The decision 
of the court has created much dissatisfaction. It will, under existing 
conditions, be necessary for the Mayor and Corporation of New York 
to supply a building capable of containing it. Such a condition, if 
past experience may be trusted, would not easily be fulfilled in this 
country. I shall watch with some interest to see whether our Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen are more public-spirited than ourselves. 


TENNYSON’s LATEST VERSES. 
OLLOWING closely upon the death of the late Laureate comes 
the appearance of his latest, it may be even his last, volume 
ef poems.' With the solitary exception of “ Riflemen, Form,” repub- 
lished by request from the Zzmes of May 9, 1859—“ before the Volun- 
teer movement began,” as it is claimed in a note—the whole of the 
poems are those of latest life. That no falling off in executory power 
is visible will scarcely be maintained by the most enthusiastic admirer. 
The lyric experiments, in particular, are not always successful. What 
a mass of genuine poetry is none the less given, and what a mar- 
vellous product of an octogenarian source the whole constitutes ! 
Here are experiments in all the well-known directions: a new 
“Northern Farmer” in the shape of “The Churchwarden and the 
Curate ;” anew “ Passing of Arthur” in the “ Death of GEnone ;” a new 
introduction to Maud in “The Dawn.” Altogether marvellous are 
some of the lines :— 
Anon from out the long ravine below 
She heard a wailing cry, that seem’d at first 
Thin as the bat-like shrillings of the Dead 
When driven to Hades. 
And, again— 
But when the white fog vanish’d like a ghost 
Before the day. 





1 The Death of CEnone, Akbar’s Dream, and other Poems. By Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. Macmillan & Co, 
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The whole of the poem, “The Death of CEnone,” from which - these 
extracts are taken, seems equal to anything that Tennyson has done. 
“St. Telemachus ” is full of spirit and fire. More than one of the 
poems, moreover, has tenderness that enforces a homage of tears. 
“The Death of CEnone” is dedicated to the Master of Balliol. The 
entire volume is inscribed, in verses that confer immortality, to 
an elderly and anonymous friend, in whom it is permissible to re- 
cognise the poet’s close companion and friend, Lady Tennyson. 


CouNTRY THEATRES AND CIRCUITS. 


F the country theatres or circuits that acted as training 
schools for London, Bath was the most convenient and the 
most celebrated. During a short period, under the management of 
Roger Kemble and his wife, whose maiden name was Ward, and 
from whom the family appears to have inherited its genius, the 
Western circuit, comprising Staffordshire, Gloucestershire, Warwick- 
shire, &c., blazed up into a species of glory, every part in successive 
performances being taken by a Kemble or a Siddons. The Norwich 
circuit sent many a good actor to London, including all the Fishers. 
Tate Wilkinson’s management of the York circuit is historic ; and 
Birmingham, associated as it is with Macready, Manchester, and 
Liverpool put in claims for consideration. Higher, perhaps, than 
any of these was the stage of Edinburgh, which reached its apogee 
under the management of Mr. W. H. Murray in the first half of the 
present century, and that of Dublin, which stood high in public 
esteem through successive managements of Elrington, Sheridan, 
Woodward, and others. Edinburgh and Dublin are, however, capital 
cities, their theatres are, in a measure, independent, and histories of 
both, if neither so ample nor so trustworthy as is to be desired, are 
accessible. Other stages have attained a certain amount of emi- 
nence ; abundance of anecdotes, many of them likely to be lost, cling 
to the theatre at Portsmouth. At one or two seaports in England 
and Scotland stock companies of a sort still linger; and a history of 
the Dundee Theatre has been written. 


TuHeE BaTH STAGE. 


N England, however, the supremacy of the Bath Stage among 
country stages will not be disputed. Bath is, in a sense, a 
circuit, if we can fancy a circuit of two, Bristol having during very 
many years been under the same management. Alone among 
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country houses it established a species of contest with London, and 
there has been more than one epoch when the Bath Theatre could 
challenge comparison with either Covent Garden or Drury Lane. 
These were of course the periods when Bath itself was the home of 
Fashion, and when its season was only less celebrated than that of 
London. One element of weakness there always was. So soon asa 
Bath actor attained a certain amount of reputation, he was subject to 
temptation from London. London-has always been the goal of an 
actor’s ambition, and the dream of a success at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden buoyed up a Kean and a Kemble, to mention only the highest, 
through difficulty and all but despair. When a London manager set 
his eye upon an actor, the Bath management was powerless to retain 
him. Palmer, or Dimond and Keasebury, could afford no such 
salaries as the London manager could offer, and it was rarely indeed 
that an actor of high powers remained in Bath more than a few years. 
The only man of note who did this, Charies Murray, the father of 
the famous manager of the Edinburgh Theatre, stayed too long and 
fronted the risks of a London season at “‘ too late a week,” 


A History OF THE BaTH STAGE. 


‘i HE history of the Bath stage has long been in a sense accessible. 

Genest, whose “ Account of the English Stage” is a work of 
unparalleled labour and of most creditable accuracy, supplies a 
record of the performances in Bath during the period of its highest 
interest. A memoir of the Bristol stage was begun so long ago as 
1826, though no great progress was made with it. Now, however, Mr. 
Penley supplies what is practically the best record of the perform- 
ances in Bath that we possess.' It is indexless—which I am disposed 
to regard less as a misfortune than as a literary crime—but supplies 
a vivacious and fairly ample chronicle of the doings in Bath. At 
three or four epochs Bath isseen atits best. The first is the period 
of Henderson, long known as the Bath Roscius. After Garrick had 
been dubbed Roscius his rivals became the “Infant Roscius,” the 
“ Bath Roscius,” the “ York Roscius,” and so forth. 

Henderson, an actor of highest rank, was recommended by Garrick, 
who did not at first, and would not in the end, believe in him, to the 
Bath management. At the time when he was playing to delighted audi- 
ences Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Romeo, Lear, Archer, Bobadil, and 
Sir John Brute, Edwin, a comedian of high genius, was playing Grave- 

' The Bath Stage: A History of Dramatic Representations in Bath. By 
Belvil'e S. Penley, ath Herald Office. 
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digger and other low comedy parts’ These actors were backed up by a 
good company, and the Bath Theatre had scarcely a superior. A 
similar state of affairs was reached whén, a couple ‘of years or so later, 
Mrs. Siddons, in 1778, after her unsuccessful experiment in London, 
came to Bath and played during four seasons over seventy characters, 
from Lady Macbeth, Hamlet! Imogen, to Lady Townly and Mrs. 
Candour: establishing thus a reputation not thenceforth to be disputed. 
Ten years later Elliston made in Bath his début on the stage, play- 
ing during three or four years a great diversity of characters. In 
recent years stock companies in country theatres have ceased to be, 
and the stage glories of Bath are over. The very portraits Mr. Penley 
selects to adorn his volume are in most cases those of artists who 
have been in Bath, but whom Bath has no right to number among 
her offspring. 


A NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE. 


HE worst novels, in spite of those who argue in favour of “art 
for art’s sake,” are not those with a purpose. In blending 
together satire of existing institutions, fierce condemnation of the 
manner in which companies are promoted, and an interesting and 
significant story, Mr. Wicks, in “ ‘The Veiled Hand,’’! goes nearer to 
Dickens than any avowed imitator of that powerful writer. Resem- 
blance does not stop here. Like the early works of Dickens, “ The 
Veiled Hand” is a microcosm embodying representatives of many of 
the characters that make up the macrocosm. Here are characters 
good, bad, earnest, shifty, wise, foolish, amusing to the moralist, or 
depressing—all involved in one great undertaking, which is to bring 
fortune and happiness to some, ruin and death to others. What, 
however, is most striking is the relentless light poured upon City 
speculations, men of highest position and responsibility being shown 
as involved in one huge fraud, the full extent of which is not easily 
estimated. The tortuous and underground manner in which this 
is wrought is shown with remarkable skill and knowledge of the 
world, and a perusal of Mr. Wicks’ work would, were human folly less 
deep-rooted, do something to stop the evils decried. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 


1 Eden, Remington, & Co. 





